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INTRODUCTION 

This book is due indirectly to the Editor of The 
Times, who, recognising the importance of the 
subject of Diet, opened his columns to a discus- 
sion on the subject. The gauntlet having been 
thrown down by an eminent physician, who 
asserted that women do not eat enough, I was 
forced to take up the challenge and reply in the 
contrary to the best of my ability. My reply was 
contained in the following letter : — 

" Sir, — Last January you published a letter 
from me on the subject of the feeding of school- 
boys, the last sentence of which read as follows : 
' In short, the average schoolboy does not eat too 
little — he eats too much, but does not include 
sufficient fresh fruit and vegetables in his daily 
dietary.' 

" We are generally told * women eat too little.' 
Believing, as I do, that all diseases are caused 
either by an excessive or an injudicious diet, and 
further, thiftt these diseases can be cured by 
changing that diet, I feel it to be a public duty to 
warn women that if they increase the quantity of 
food they take in the 24 hours, the only people 
that will benefit will be the doctors. 

" The majority of people * dig their graves with 
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their teeth,' fend it is an acknowledged fact that 
the smallest eaters live the longest and are the 
healthiest. The ignorance of the general public 
on the question of diet is appalling. Many people 
refuse to acknowledge that they have had a meal 
unless meat is included in the menu, and look 
upon milk as a drink, and fruit and sweets as 
articles to be taken between meals. I have no 
hesitation in saying that the chief reason why 
women suffer from constipation, indigestion, 
headache, neuritis and so-called 'nerves,' is 
because they either over- eat or eat the wrong 
foods. 

" The average domestic servant has, on an 
average, six to seven meals a day, and eats far 
more than her master. One of the tests of health 
is the power of going without one or more meals 
without suffering any great inconvenience. The 
woman who misses a meal and complains that she 
'feels faint' or has 'a sinking feeling,' is 
suffering from indigestion and cannot be healthy. 

" I gave the readers of The Times eight faults 
in the dietary of the schoolboy, and from the pile 
of letters I received from various parts of the 
country I presume that my views met with 
approval. I therefore feel that I am entitled to 
point out the chief faults in the dietary of women. 

" (1) They eat too often. They are always 
'nibbling.' A woman does not consider that 
she has had a meal when she drinks a glass of 
milk and eats a few biscuits, or when she devours 
a box of chocolates at a theatre. Even a woman 
who carries about on her person three or four 
stones of superfluous fat will assure you that she 
'does not eat enough to keep a canary alive.' 
No woman requires more than two or at the most 
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three meals a day, and if she wishes to be healthy 
she should eat nothing between those meals. 

" (2) They do not eat enough fresh fruit or 
vegetables. They turn up their noses at salads, 
and consider fruit should be taken in addition to 
their ordinary food. 

" (3) They ' force food down ' instead of wait- 
ing for a healthy appetite, and often eat ' from 
a sense of duty.' Food taken in such circum- 
stances can but do harm. How few women dis- 
tinguish between ' hunger ' and ' appetite ' ! 

" (4) They do not drink enough water between 
meals. 

" (5) They drink too much tea, and eat too 
many sweets, chocolates and cakes. 

" (6) They do not eat enough brown bread and 
foods containing cellulose. They prefer bread 
which has been robbed of its chief nourishment 
by the miller or cakes sweetened by sugar which 
has been ' refined.' 

" The old idea of ' feeding up ' is dying a 
natural death, for modern authorities on diet 
recognise that such a procedure is wrong, and 
that when a person is unwell or old, the best 
method of regaining or retaining health is to 
diminish the amount of food and not to increase 
it. 

" I would like in conclusion to take one sen- 
tence from an article in The Times (May 1st), 
written by a woman, in which she says : — ' There 
are an immense number of women in every class 
of life who would eat more if they could afford it.' 
Does she suggest that their health would improve 
in consequence? 

" If so, I will conclude this letter as follows : — 
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There are an immense number of men in every 
class of life who would drink more if they could 
afford it. 

Ohcil Webb-Johnson. 
150, Harley Street, W." 

This was followed by a letter from Lady 
Cottesloe, which read as follows : — 

" Perhaps Dr. Webb-Johnson would further 
help your readers by giving a definite normal 
day's dietary, with approximate quantities (1) 
for young adults, (2) for the middle-aged, (3) for 
the old. The British public is undoubtedly in 
urgent need of scientific information as to diet 
put into simple and definite terms which the man 
in the street can at once understand and easily 
carry out. I am convinced that the health of the 
nation would benefit immeasurably if such in- 
formation became widespread and popular. 

Lady Cotteslob. 
The Old House, 

Swanborne, Winslow, Bucks." 

My reply was : 

" Sir, — The answer to Lady Oottesloe's letter 
in your issue of the 8th inst. is that it is impos- 
sible to lay down any fixed rules to regulate diet 
as it is to pretend to predicate the exact quantum 
of sleep or the proper weights of individuals at 
various stages of their existence. 

" As in the case of a motor-car, the lower the 
consumption of fuel per mile — other things being 
equal — the more perfect the engine ; so is the rule, 
speaking generally, of the human body's need for 
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food and sleep. The main considerations which 
should determine and regulate the amount of food 
required to keep a person in health are, in my 
opinion, the following : 

" (1) The amount of physical and mental 
energy that person expends. 

" (2) The climate in which he lives ; he would 
need less food in a hot than in a cold climate. 

" (3) The quality and kind of food he affects ; a 
larger quantity of fruit and vegetables would be 
required than in the case of a diet including meat, 
fish, and eggs. 

'* (4) His moral fibre ; the greedy eat for the 
sake of eating, as others, and, unfortunately 
many, drink for the sake of drinking. 

" (5) His mental attitude to life; the person 
who is worried and unhappy needs less food, for 
his distress diminishes his capacity for digestion 
and assimilation; the emotional aspect of the 
question of diet has been established by science to 
be of the greatest importance. 

" (6) His age ; the growing boy of 14 needs 
more than the man of 30, for in addition to re- 
moving waste tissue, he has to buUd up new bone 
and muscle. 

" (7) His surroundings ; ordinarily one eats, 
digests, and assimilates more food, and more 
easily, amid pleasant company and appealing 
environments than in solitude or amid sordid 
surroundings. 

" (8) Cooking; the more perfect the cooking, 
provided it is plain, the more food one can eat 
with impunity. 

" (9) His idiosyncrasy ; one man's meat is 
another man's poison. Never eat what you do 
not relish. 
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" (10) Fresh air; an out-of-door life sanctions 
more food than a life confined to indoor labour. 

"Without dogmatising, and writing from 
experience culled as well from my own personal 
habits as those of my patients, I would suggest 
obedience to the following general rules : 

" (1) Else from a meal feeling that you could 
eat a little more ; 

" (2) Never eat merely from a sense of duty or 
to please someone else ; 

" (3) Never eat unless you have a good appe- 
tite; 

" (4) Do not eat if feeling ill; wait for the 
return of a healthy appetite. Nature will remind 
you when you require more food ; 

" (5) Vary the amount of food you eat each 
day according to what you have ' earned. ' A hard 
day's work will entitle you to more food than a 
day of comparative idleness ; 

" (6) If you feel or know that you have over- 
eaten at any one meal, either miss the next alto- 
gether or lessen the amount of food you take at 
subsequent meals ; 

" (7) Never let a day pass without eating some 
natural food in the form of fresh fruit, green vege- 
tables, nuts or eggs ; 

" (8) Never drink milk ; it is an unnatural food 
save for the young ; 

" (9) Never eat between meals ; 

" (10) Don't ' bolt ' your food ; eat slowly and 
masticate thoroughly all you eat ; 

" (11) Drink water between meals. 
Yours faithfully, 

Cecil Webb-Johnson. 
150, Harley Street, W. 

May 14." 
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Of my twenty points, only one could be criti- 
cised. This referred to the use of milk as an ar- 
ticle of diet. It raised a storm of criticism and 
abuse from all quarters of the world, and an 
American correspondent went to the length of 
accusing me of having a financial interest in fruit 
and vegetable gardens. My objections to milk are 
dealt with in a subsequent chapter. I should, 
indeed, be a fool were I to assert that an occa- 
sional glass of milk was poisonous, as I should 
be if I made the statement that a glass of wine 
or a whisky-and-soda would cause disease or 
shorten life. "When one issues the warning 
" Don't drink milk," the conclusion to be drawn 
is that we should be better without it. The fact 
that it contains all the essentials of life is beside 
the point, as in England we have no need to rely 
on any one food to supply these essentials. 

This book is not written for faddists. It is 
written to help the average woman, and advise 
her how to live and diet in accordance with 
modern civilisation without being a nuisance to 
her friends. 

I trust that my advice will help her to become 
more healthy, and she will see it is up to her 
whether she prefers to be healthy and thus happy, 
OP to contract diseases, and bring on premature 
old age and death. If she is diseased, and the 
disease has not progressed too far, it may still be 
possible for her to regain her health by fasting 
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and diet; but this requires fortitude and moral 
restraint. 

If she prefers to become a chronic invalid, I 
have nothing further to say in the matter. 

England is a free country and a Christian land, 
and anyone is entitled to commit suicide or ruin 
her health if she likes. 

Till a woman realises that good health is her 
greatest asset and brings in its train happiness 
and contentment, unhealthy women will remain 
as they are to-day — discontented, unhappy and 
unhealthy. No woman can be healthy who suffers 
from headache, backache, constipation, indiges- 
tion, irritability, and other symptoms of disease. 
All thdse can be cured if taken in time and taken 
seriously. 

Each woman must decide for herself whether it 
is worth her while to become a complaining 
chronic invalid or a healthy and happy member of 
the community. Every chronic invalid is seMsh 
if her illness could have been prevented by self- 
control. 

The Eev. D. Kennedy Bell recently discussed 
the question : '' Is it a crime to have bad health? " 

He holds the view that instead of coddling and 
encouraging the sick person, it is our duty to con- 
vince him that he is, in nine cases out of ten, a 
pest to and a parasite upon society, since it is 
entirely his own fault that he is ill. According 
to the reverend gentleman, the invalid has either 
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been eating or drinking too much, or sleeping too 
little ; and is worthy of no sympathy. He argues 
that, owing to self-indulgence, the sick man's 
share of the world's work has to be done by others 
who are self-controlled enough to be possessors 
of good health. 

A theory very like this is elaborated in Butler's 
" Erewhon " ; and in this imaginary state a man 
is haled before the magistrates and fined for being 
ill. 

These theories may be right to a certain extent. 
In justice to many invalids, however, it must be 
pointed out that in most cases illness is due not 
so much to vice as to ignorance. More people are 
killed by kindness than by cruelty, and more by 
over-feeding than by under-feeding. Nine out of 
ten cases of infantile diseases are due to fond 
mothers over-feeding their children with the mis- 
taken idea of " strengthening " them. If rich 
and nourishing foods in large quantities gave 
good health, there would not be so many doctors 
in Mayfair, and that neighbourhood would not 
have so many invalids. 

The good things of life are meant to be enjoyed 
in moderation. Excess not only satiates, but 
brings ill-health and misery in its train. The 
non-smoker, the total abstainer, and the food 
crank miss many of the harmless enjoyments of 
life, and we are not told that they are any the 
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happier in consequence. Or, if so, it is a nega- 
tive kind of happiness. 

Enjoy moderately, and you will have good 
health, which is one of the first ingredients in 
happiness, the pursuit of which, according to the 
best authorities, is one of the unalienable Bights 
of Man. 
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CHAPTER I 

NATURAL FOODS 

It is one of the curses of modern civilisation that 
we eat too much. Custom ordains a certain 
number of meals, consisting of certain items, to 
be eaten every day; and we go through the 
routine without thinking whether we really need 
all the food we consume, or whether it is suited 
to our particular idiosyncrasy. Most dietetic 
authorities .agree that the average person eats 
about three times more food than the system re- 
quires ; and there is not one who does not afi&rm 
that we English eat far too large a proportion 
of meat and not enough vegetables and fresh 
fruit. 

It has been proved by experiment that strength 
and endurance are increased by a fruit diet, com- 
bined with grains, nuts and raw vegetables. The 
largest and strongest animals in the world, such 
as the elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopota- 
mus, and the buffalo, are non-flesh-eaters* On 
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this subject, the poet Shelley wrote : " There is 
no disease, bodilj or mental, which an adoption 
of a vegetable diet and pure water has not in- 
fallibly mitigated, whenever the experiment has 
been fairly tried." It is true that a meat diet 
is more stimulating than a vegetable one, but the 
fact must not be overlooked that stimulation and 
nutrition invariably exist in inverse ratio and 
that one stimulant craves another. Hence great 
eaters of meat have a predisposition towards 
alcohol. 

That meat has very little nutritive value has 
been proved by laboratory tests. The highest- 
priced meat obtainable has only 30 per cent, food- 
value, divided as follows : Proteids, 20 per cent. ; 
fat, 10 per cent. The other 70 per cent, is water. 
People feel a sense of well-being after a meal of 
meat; but that is due to its stimulating effect; 
and it may be compared to the exhilaration pro- 
duced by drinking a half-bottle of good red wine 
or a whisky-and-soda. 

Pavlov, the eminent Eussian physiologist, 
declared that meat creates three times as much 
putrefaction in the digestive tract as other kinds 
of food, and gives the liver three times as much 
work to do. A meat-eater's heart beats ten 
times more in a minute than a vegetarian's, and 
this means 14,400 more beats a day. 

Meat, alcohol and condiments stimulate the 
animal passions, and in many cases convert a 
human being into a brute. Excessive indulgence 
in these is often the cause of serious crime. The 
old idea that athletes training for great feats of 
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strength and endurance should eat large quanti- 
ties of almost raw beefsteak is now quite 
exploded. Nowadays athletes in strict training 
actually lessen rather than increase their meat 
ration. Mr. Eustace Miles, the ex-champion of 
the world at tennis and lawn tennis, has abjured 
meat for many years, and won his championships 
without its aid. Mrs. Arthur Hamilton, who in 
1921 attempted to swim the Channel, gave the 
following dietary as responsible for her fitness 
and powers of endurance : 

Breakfast : None, except a cup of cofiEee. 
Lunch : Fish and fruit. 
Dinner : An egg or some fish. 

It will be seen that meat is entirely ignored. 
Mrs. Hamilton neither smokes nor takes alcohol. 

Some time ago, Dempsey, the boxer, and one 
of the fittest men in the world, was given a 
luncheon at a London hotel. The table was 
covered with rich food and wine ; but the boxer 
touched none of it. His lunch consisted of an 
apple and a glass of water. This he did because 
he realised the detrimental effects of over-eating. 

In this connection it may be interesting to 
note the case of Max Unger, supposed to be the 
strongest man in the world, and certainly one of 
the most symmetrically proportioned. His 
statue, by Tuaillon, of Eome, is in the National 
Art Gallery at Berlin. This noted athlete, who 
is a strict vegetarian, has performed feats of 
strength never equalled in the history of the 
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world. With one hand he has lifted above his 
head a bar-bell weighing 3121bs. Even the well- 
known Sandow never lifted more than 2501bs. in 
this way. He is the only man who has ever torn 
five packs of playing cards in halves — a thick- 
ness of 260 cards. He has lifted a motor-car 
containing several men, also a heavy bridge, over 
which the car passed. 

He is a strong advocate of a vegetarian 
regime, and is at times a fruitarian. 

It will thus be seen that meat is not necessarily 
a strengthening article of diet. Sir W. H. 
Allchin holds that it causes, in excess, lassitude, 
want of energy, headaches, constipation, skin- 
affections, and heart disease. Some fanatical 
anti-fleshites also maintain that meat causes 
cancer, tuberculosis, epilepsy, and other, serious 
ills ; and there are certain specific diseases which 
are brought on by eating meat, such as tri- 
chinosis. This is very prevalent in Germany, 
where quantities of different sausages (" wurst ") 
are consumed. Trichinosis, however, is traced 
to pork which is not perfectly sweet and whole- 
some when it is prepared. 

In 1863 there was a disastrous outbreak of 
trichinosis at Helstadt, in Prussia. A hundred 
and three people were affected by the pork and 
twenty of them died. The disease manifests 
itself by high fever and atrocious pains in all the 
muscles, the least movement causes agony, and 
the patient expires in the midst of symptoms re- 
calling those of cholera. 

While, however, it is obvious that flesh-food is 
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not so highly nutritive and strengthening as some 
people imagine, it is not necessary to exclude it 
altogether from the dietary. Flesh-food is not 
to blame for all diseases. Much of the harm for 
which it is blamed by fanatical anti-fleshites is 
due to the fact that people are accustomed to take 
quantities of starchy and sugary foodstuffs at the 
same time. To take, as is the custom, Yorkshire 
pudding, bread and potatoes with roast beef is 
an error. Such a meal contains an excess of 
carbohydrates, especially if followed by sweets. 

Meat is beneficial because of its proteids and 
fats, and the useful salts which it contains, such 
as chlorides and phosphates. Its pleasant taste 
and stimulating qualities promote the feeling of 
well-being, which is all to the good. This 
explains the satisfaction with which we dispose 
of a well-grilled chop or succulent slice of sirloin. 

The flesh-food in the dietary, as the reader 
will have assumed by this time, must be strictly 
limited in quantity. It should never be taken 
more than once a day ; and it is better to have 
one day a week of abstinence from meat. The 
early Churchmen, when they instituted the 
weekly jour maigre, knew what they were about. 
They were thinking as much of the bodies of their 
flock as of their souls. 

Beef and mutton are the most wholesome of 
meats, while pork is the least so. Moses was a 
great hygienist, which was why he forbade the 
flesh of the pig to the Jews. Poultry and game 
are neither so nutritious nor so wholesome. 
Particularly is this the case when game is 
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" hung " to obtain the " high " flavour in which 
the gourmet takes such delight. Imagine putting 
into your mouth pieces of a bird which was blue 
and green with putrefaction before it was 
cooked ! The thought is loathsome. Yet the 
most ethereal-looking girls do this every night 
of their lives when game is in season. Geese 
and ducks are oily and hard of digestion. With 
pigeons they share the doubtful honour of taking 
the longest time to digest of all animal foods. 

Chicken and turkey, though pleasant to the 
taste, contain very little nutriment, and certainly 
contain as many toxins as any other kind of 
animal food. They are often confined and arti- 
ficially fed in order that they may be nice and 
plump for market, thus breeding poisons in their 
flesh. The geese from which the celebrated foie- 
gras is made are stuffed till their livers are 
enlarged and diseased. Then this diseased 
excretory organ is made up into paste, with 
truffles and so on, and epicures eat it with relish ! 

It is a fact that the consumption of animal food 
has risen in this country; and Dr. J. Watkin 
Edward remarks : " The enormous increase in 
the consumption of animal food is a phenomenon 
of the present generation, and the good prob- 
lematical. To our forefathers, meat was almost 
a stranger, except on one or two days a week, 
and there is no conclusive proof that they were 
any the worse on that account. Similarly, the 
workers of France and Germany, the coolies of 
China, the natives of Japan, are able to perform 
prodigious tasks on a diet into which meat 
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enters either not at all or in relatively small 
quantities." 

All naturalists, anatomists, and scientists 
acknowledge that both physiologically and 
anatomically man is intended by nature to be a 
fruit-eating animal, for his body is as adapted to 
a vegetarian diet as are his jaws and teeth. As, 
however, in Europe the vast majority of the 
population eat meat, fish and eggs, the all- 
important fact to decide is what proportion of 
animal and vegetable food should be taken. 

It is a common mistake of patients advised to 
eat more fruit to add the fruit to their ordinary 
meals, instead of eating it in place of something 
else. Thus they increase the bulk of the food 
taken, and throw an additional burden on their 
digestive and excretory apparatus. To benefit 
by the fruit and green vegetables which they have 
been ordered, these patients would do well to 
leave out some other item on the daily menu. It 
is impossible to over-estimate the value of fresh 
fruits, which contain alkaline mineral salts and 
feeble acids. 

In the first chapter of Genesis, man is told that 
he is to live on fruit, in the words : " Behold, I 
have given you every herb bearing seed, which is 
upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, in 
the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to 
you it shall be for meat." From which we are 
to conclude that man only took to flesh-food after 
the Fall. 

The relative value and importance of fruits are 
said to be according to the following order : — 
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Apples ; 
Grapes ; 
Bananas ; 
Oranges ; 
Peaches ; 
Pears ; 
Apricots ; 
Pineapples ; 
Plums ; 
Strawberries ; 
Raspberries ; 
Blackberries. 

The apple is the king of fruits. It contains 
the phosphorous so invaluable as a brain and 
nerve food, as well as abundance of potash, soda 
and magnesia. The malic acid in apples is good 
for both teeth and stomach; and the fruit has 
valuable tonic qualities. An American authority 
on dietetics has boldly claimed that it is almost 
possible to live upon apples alone, but let us 
avoid monotony in diet. Variety is the spice of 
life ; and a varied diet is not only better for us, 
but also more pleasant. 

The grape comes next in value; it has been 
proved by means of the well-known " grape 
cure " that it is possible to live on this fruit 
alone. Grapes contain a large percentage of 
carbohydrates and salts, also glucose in a form 
that is readily assimilable. 

Bananas are extremely nourishing and a valu- 
able food. Oranges are good against uric acid ; 
and their Juice has been taken with effect in in- 
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fluenza. Peaches, pears, apricots and plums are 
rich in carbohydrates and salts. Raspberries 
and strawberries contain acids which are good, 
and the strawberry contains iron giving it tonic 
properties. 

It is undoubted that fruit is of prime import- 
ance in the dietary ; and this being so, it should 
form an integral part of the meal, and not be 
eaten in addition just to gratify the taste, or to 
cleanse the cloyed palate. The way in which 
most people use fruit as a " dessert " — that is to 
say, at the end of a long meal consisting of 
various other foods — is the wrong way. There 
will almost certainly be a certain amount of 
gastric disturbance, for which the innocent and 
wholesome fruits will bear all the blame ! 

It has newly been demonstrated that the fresh 
juices of certain fruits contain the vitamin 
known as the anti-neuritic vitamin. Some 
scientists hold that orange-juice may contain 
some fat-soluble vitamin. If this is so, it will 
yield all the types of vitamins known at present. 

Bananas, freshly-peeled, contain : 



Water 


73.9 percent 


Albumen 


4.8 


Sugar and Pectose 


19.7 


Fat 


0.6 


Cellulose 


0.2 


Mineral Matter ... 


0.8 



Most people will be surprised to hear that the 
proportion of water in the juicy part of an orange 
is the same as in milk; 
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These facts will convince the most sceptical 
that fresh fruit has a real and definite food-value, 
and is not merely to be considered as a pleasant 
adjunct to an already bountifully spread table. 

Fruit is most valuable in conjunction with 
other products, such as nuts and fresh vegetables. 
Dr. Josiah Oldfield, though he claims to be a 
"fruitarian," admits milk, butter and cheese to 
his bill of fare ; and justifies this in the following 
charmingly ingenious manner : 

'' The word ' fruitarian ' is the only scientific 
definition which covers the dietary I both use and 
advise. 

" Reference to a standard dictionary will show 
that ' fruit ' covers cheese, in that the fructus 
or produce of a cow is the milk from which butter 
and cheese are made. 

"It is not generally remembered that ' fruit ' 
is defined as 

" (a) That by which a plant is reproduced, to- 
gether with the edible covering of it (i.e., all 
seeds, nuts, grains, pulses and juicy fruits). 

" (b) Those edible plants which the garden pro- 
duces (i.e., all vegetables, salads, etc.). 

" (c) Those edible secretions which animals 
produce (i.e., milk, butter, cheese, honey, etc., 
together with eggs)." 

If Dr. Oldfield is right in his definitions, the 
slangy schoolboy who calls an egg "hen-fruit " 
turns out to be perfectly correct. 

It will be seen that the fruitarian has a wide 
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choice in his diet. An ideal combination, supply- 
ing all that the body needs, would be some 
almonds or Brazil nuts, with grapes or oranges. 
The proteid value of some cereals, fruits and 
nuts is shown in the following table : — 







Grs. 


of proteid per oz 


Almonds . . . 


, , . ... 


95 
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Figs 
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I append some sample meals 



(1) Salad, with olive oil, fresh fruit and whole- 
meal brown bread and butter. 

(2) Fresh fruit, salad, macaroni, and whole- 
meal bread. 

(3) Peas (or beans), rice, baked potatoes and 
stewed fruit. 

(4) Pea-soup, eggs, some green vegetable 
(cooked) and wholemeal bread. 
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All the above are well-balanced meals, but 
some foods combine badly; and care should be 
taken not to combine vegetables (cooked) with 
fresh fruit. They are mutually antagonistic. 
But there is no objection to combining fruit in its 
raw state with uncooked vegetables, such as 
salads. 

" Cold slaw," as found on many New England 
tables, is a most excellent cold vegetable dish. 
Appended is the recipe, as given me by a friend 
from Boston. 

" Take a crisp young ciabbage, nearly white, 
and chop it very finely. Add salt, vinegar, 
sugar and a little cream. The chopped cabbage, 
before being put in the bowl with the other in- 
gredients, should be slightly bruised by passing a 
rolling-pin over it." 

Other nations have delicious salads in almost 
endless variety ; the English but one. When the 
British cook has put some lettuce, cucumber, 
tomatoes and cress into a bowl, and drenched the 
mixture with oil and vinegar, she thinks she has 
done all that is required of her. 

Far more appetising is the famous Proskay 
salad, which is served on a slice of pineapple. On 
this is laid half a raw apple hollowed out and 
filled in with a mixture of chopped celery and 
small squares of apple. The pile is then 
sprinkled with chopped walnuts and red pepper ; 
and a charming and appetising dish is the result. 
Grape-fruit and celery, with mayonnaise, served 
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on a crisp lettuce-leaf, make another good salad. 

It is surprising how much strength and energy 
can be maintained on a purely fruitarian regimen. 
A well-known woman-journalist wrote to a daily 
paper as follows : 

" My daily diet consists of one egg and a little 
salad for breakfast, with standard bread and 
butter, some fruit for lunch, and a one-course 
meal of vegetables, followed by dried fruits at 
night, with much water between meals. On this 
I do considerable mental work, and walk about 
four miles a day, leaving my home in the country 
at 8.30, and returning there at 7.30. If I add 
puddings and cakes and much white bread to the 
diet, I feel a * sinking feeling ' from indigestion." 

The potato is one of the most useful items in 
the vegetable dietary. " Old " potatoes contain 
22 per cent, of carbohydrates, also important 
salts, such as citric acid and citrates of potas- 
sium, sodium and lime. They are, however, 
deficient in fat and the necessary vitamins ; and 
need to be supplemented with other foods, such 
as butter, green vegetables and fruit. Some time 
ago Dr. Hindhede trained some Danish athletes 
on potatoes, butter, and salt. He succeeded in 
turning out some very fine athletes ; but a con- 
tinuous diet of this kind, besides being intoler- 
ably monotonous, would lead to indigestion, 
decay of the teeth through not having enough 
work to do, and similar evils. There was a short- 
lived craze among Society women to live upon 
baked potatoes and milk, in order to keep their 
figures ; but the disadvantages of such a diet have 
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been pointed out. Curiously enough, potatoes 
and milk are fattening when taken with anything 
else. 

Dr. Hindhede himself found that by living 
chiefly on butter, bread, potatoes, fruit and sugar 
he was able to take vigorous physical exercise. 

The main argument of the anti-fleshites is that 
man's anatomical structure shows that he should 
be placed among the frugivores or fruit-eaters. 
This may be so; but the fact remains that for 
thousands of years he has been accustomed to 
eat meat, and surely by this time he may be able 
to take it without injury, when strict moderation 
is practised. Everything is harmful in excess, 
even religion ; this is seen in the number of cases 
of religious mania in the asylums. Man's struc- 
ture has become adapted to a mixed diet; and 
most physiologists agree that a varied diet is the 
most suited to modern man. 

The disadvantages of a purely vegetarian 
regimen have often been pointed out. Even the 
most fanatical anti-meateaters supplement their 
fruits and vegetables with milk, butter, eggs and 
cheese — all animal products. Undoubtedly a 
vegetable-and-fruit regimen, when supplemented 
as above, is healthy. In many cases of nervous 
diseases it is of great value, especially when 
flesh-food must not be taken. Persons who have 
indulged too heartily in meat, arid thus formed a 
great excess of uric acid, might take to this diet 
with advantage. Gout, arterio sclerosis and 
diabetes are scourges which pass the vegetarian 
by. The intestines, the liver, the kidneys, and 
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other organs are greatly benefited by a vegetarian 
diet. In fact, many people live to a ripe old age, 
and enjoy good health, on a dietary of vegetables 
and fruits, with milk, butter, cheese and eggs. 

With all this, and despite the pretensions of 
the fruitarians, a purely vegetable diet means 
under-nutrition with all its evUs. It is impos- 
sible for us to consume the bulk of vegetables 
which would be necessary in order to give us the 
requisite number of calories. In the attempt to 
do so, the stomach and intestines would become 
overloaded, and dyspepsia, and in some cases 
dilatation of the stomach, would follow. 

Dr. Lorand has personal knowledge of several 
cases of tuberculosis arising from a purely vege- 
tarian diet ; and he also finds that with a diet so 
lacking in proteids there is great danger of 
anaemia. It is also a well-known pathological 
fact that under-nutrition through lack of pro- 
teids lays one more open to infection by bacilli, 
and weakens the powers of resistance. 

Aged people require less food, and do not need 
so many calories; also, as they do not take so 
much exercise as young folks, they do not want 
so much nourishment. They can, therefore, find 
sufficient support in a vegetable diet, added to by 
butter, cheese and eggs ; but even for them a diet 
consisting solely of vegetable products is unsuit- 
able, and totally unfitted for the young and 
robust. 

When a person has been living too freely and 
over-indulging in flavoursome and stimulating 
foods, a few weeks on a vegetarian diet will be 
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of great value ; but for those of a weak constitu- 
tion and a tendency to infection, a " mixed " diet 
will be found more satisfactory. 

There is a story — a pre-war story, of course — 
of a wealthy Hollander who by self-indulgence 
had reached a condition of obesity which neces- 
sitated treatment at a watering-place in Austria. 
On his way to the bairij however, our Dutch- 
man was arrested for some technical offence, and 
was thrown into prison. After being in jail for a 
few months, on a largely vegetarian diet, he was 
released cured of his obesity and with a respect- 
able figure ! 

We have therefore to come to the following con- 
clusions : 

The majority of Britons eat too much stimulat- 
ing flesh-food, and not enough vegetables and 
fruits. 

An interesting commentary on this is that 
medical men in the North of England, whose 
practices lie among the pit villages, have to cope 
with a kind of scurvy, which they have dubbed 
" the frying-pan disease." It is caused by too 
much meat and not enough vegetables. The pit- 
men's wives have neither the skill nor the 
patience to prepare green vegetables properly ; 
and find it easier and quicker to toss a hunk of 
steak or some bacon into a frying-pan, and eat 
it with baker's bread — ^from which, of course, all 
the valuable contents have been removed by the 
process of refining the flour. 

A similar state of things prevails in some parts 
of the East End, where a bit of cold meat from 
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the shop (generally out of a tin) is eaten with 
pickles for the principal meal. 

When taking a meat meal it is not necessary — 
is, in fact, a grave error — to load up the stomach 
with starchy foods, like bread and potatoes, in 
addition. Green vegetables in abundance should 
accompany meat. 

It is a mistake to have flesh-food more than 
once a day ; and abstinence from it one day a week 
would be beneficial. 

Some fresh fruit or a crisp salad should be 
taken at every meal, as an integral part of the 
meal, and not in addition to it. 

Following the above simple rules, and drinking 
plenty of pure water, one may enjoy good health 
and the hope of a long life. It is not at all 
necessary to live like an anchorite, or to deny one- 
self the social amenities, if commonsense guides 
the choice. Many intellectual giants have been 
fond of a good dinner, and we do not learn that 
their work suffered in consequence. Thackeray 
was an inveterate diner-out, and a gourmet ; and 
actually wrote a poem in praise of the famous 
fish- stew of Southern France called bouillabaisse. 
Lord Tennyson, incomparable lyricist, and sweet 
singer of the " Idylls of the King," actually 
described a cold meat-pie in several lines of 
sonorous blank verse. Goldsmith's lines on a 
haunoh of venison are well known. 

Even the austere Milton in his masterpiece 
described a banquet; and some of the lines are 
worth quoting as showing the majesty with which 
the great poet could invest the subject : 
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" A table richly spread, In legal mode 
With dishes piled, and meats of noblest sort 
And savour, beasts of chase or fowl of game 
In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled. 
Oris-amber-steamed, all fish from sea or shore, 
Freshet, or purling brook, of shell or fin 
And exquisitest name, for which was drained 
Ponters or Lucrine Bay, and Afrie coast. 
Alas, how simple, to these cates compared 
Was that crude apple that diverted Eve!" 

This last remark strikes us as even more truth- 
ful than poetic. 

The great novelist of the people, Charles 
Dickens, treats of good eating and drinking with 
incomparable gusto. Dumas is another novelist 
who took food seriously; and he showed his 
interest in it in a practical way, for he greatly 
fancied himself as a cook and was as proud of 
his omelettes as of his romances. Carlyle was 
sarcastic on the subject of cooks and cookery ; but 
as a victim of chronic dyspepsia he is perhaps a 
biassed witness. 

It is to be remembered that, with all their 
interest in good living, these intellectual giants 
practised moderation. They kept their brains 
clear and their faculties vigorous by avoiding 
excess ; and we smaller mortals can surely do the 
same. 

People who live on a " mixed " diet, with a 
greater proportion of starchy food, meat, eggs, 
cheese and milk, often suffer from constipation, 
which may become habitual, and bring all kinds 
of evils in its train. The greater part of such 
a diet is absorbed in the upper bowel, and little 
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is left to stimulate the lower bowel. When green 
vegetables and fruit are taken, this defect is 
remedied. Constipated persons should eat freely 
of spinach, " French " beans, carrots and cab- 
bage ; also of green salad with plenty of olive oil. 
Fruits with a laxative action are flgs, prunes, 
plums and apples. Fruit- juices and alcohol-free 
fruit wines are also useful. While speaking of 
fruit- juices, I may say that their great value in 
various diseases is very little recognised. Apple- 
juice has an important effect in chronic nephritis, 
and raisin tea has been given with good results 
in gastric catarrh. 

Pineapples, grapes and oranges have laxative 
properties, and should be eaten freely by con- 
stipated people, to whom the following diet-rules 
would be beneficial : 

On rising in the morning, a glass of cold water 
and an orange. 

Breakfast : Oranges, a slice of pineapple, soft- 
boiled eggs with brown bread-and-butter, fol- 
lowed by marmalade, and some grapes. 

Dinner : Roast or boiled meat, with two kinds 
of green vegetables, of which spinach should be 
one, stewed fruits, with grapes or figs. For 
drink, a mineral water, either mixed with wine 
or alone. 

Honey is an excellent laxative. 

If the constipation is too obstinate to be re- 
moved by natural means, as indicated above, 
liquid paraffin may be taken. It is harmless and 
reinforces the natural defences against toxic 
invasion. 
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Exercise is always useful when the bowels are 
sluggish. 

When doing breathing exercises, you may 
obtain a good result by contracting the abdominal 
muscles. In this way they are strengthened, and 
the abdominal circulation is increased. 

Massage of the abdomen can be added to the 
above-mentioned exercise with advantage ; and a 
hot-water compress, worn round the abdomen 
and back, is useful when the special diet as 
indicated is adhered to. 

Remember the advice of a well-known 
specialist, as follows : 

" Keep your mouth closed and your bowels 
open, and trust in God, and you will be healthy 
and happy." 




(liy ficnnission of the " Daily Mirror ") 
The clever "Daily Mirror" cartoonist wonders why the British people 
take every opportunity of having "something to eat." 



CHAPTER II 

DIBT AND GOOD HEALTH 

Eating, like many other functions, is an art ; 
and the first and most important of its maxims 

is : 

Avoid excess. 

That many people " dig their graves with their 
teeth " is a commonplace. They overtax their 
digestive organs, poison their intestinal canal, 
fill their whole system with toxins which the poor 
over-worked excretory organs toil in vain to get 
rid of, and then wonder why they do not feel 
well. Some physiologists aver that the average 
man eats about three times as much as his system 
requires. Sir Malcolm Morris holds that 75 per 
cent, of disease follows violation of the 
elementary laws of health, which includes excess 
of all kinds. Dr. Leonard Williams boldly states 
that man has degenerated ; and this degeneration 
is due solely to his diet. 

Civilisation no doubt has its blessings, but it 
also has its disadvantages; and one of them is 
that the supply of food available for each person 
bears no relation to his physiological needs. As 
long as he has the money he can buy as much food 
as he likes and consume it. Civilisation also in- 
vented the art of cookery ; and food is prepared 
in so many appetising and attractive ways that 
the temptation to eat more than is strictly neces- 
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sary becomes irresistible. This is one of the 
reasons why the majority of mankind eat far 
more than is necessary ; being crammed and over- 
fed in infancy, they are deprived of that natural 
sensation which tells us when we have had 
enough. Some people are like Oliver Twist and 
want more, and others are like the impecunious 
curate with the nine unmarried daughters, and 
do not want more. The fact is, we bring up our 
children wrongly. We do not give them enough 
fruit and fresh vegetables, and allow them too 
much animal food. The result is that they grow 
up with degenerated tastes, and crave for a 
stimulating diet. 

The ignorant woman of the East End, who 
gives her tiny children "a bit of anything what 
we 'as ourselves," is no more to blame than the 
Mayfair mother who allows her offspring red 
meat, game, and similar stimulating food with 
the idea of " strengthening " them. 

Children brought up like this develop into men 
and women who daily devote too much thought 
to their food. No sooner have they finished one 
meal than they begin to think what they shall 
have for the next. An elaborate lunch with meat 
having been disposed of, they go out to tea. At 
this meal sandwiches, cakes, and perhaps straw- 
berries and cream, are taken, besides cups of tea 
loaded with cream and sugar. Then comes a 
rich dinner of many courses, and often a supper 
at midnight. 

Such people bring on premature old age, before 
which they have suffered from constipation, flatu- 
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lence, indigestion, diseases of the liver and 
kidneys and many other ailments. Before very 
long the digestive apparatus is ruined beyond 
repair, for the glands which secrete the juices 
which digest food have been destroyed or " put 
out of action " through overwork. Not only is 
the digestive apparatus overtaxed and ruined, 
but poisons are absorbed into the system. The 
nerves are wrecked, and the person becomes a 
nuisance to herself and others. 

I say " herself " advisedly, for I have found 
women are greedier than men. The majority of 
women are fully aUve to what are called the 
" pleasures of the table " ; but whereas a man is 
satisfied with his three meals a day, women eat 
oftener. They are too fond of " nibbling." The 
amount of chocolates and sweets that some 
women eat between meals is enormous ; and they 
continually find an excuse for a biscuit or a slice 
of rich cake. Consider the number of more or 
less regular meals a wealthy woman has in her 
normal day : 

(1) Cup of early tea with bread-and-butter and 
biscuits ; 

(2) Breakfast, with meat, eggs> fish, etc. ; 

(3) Mid-morning " snack " of meat-extract or 
hot milk with toast or biscuits ; 

(4) Luncheon, with fish, cutlets, etc. ; 

(5) Tea, with sandwiches, both sweet and 
savoury, cake and fruit ; 

(6) Dinner; 

(7) Supper, which is very often nearly as 
elaborate as dinner. 
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And, between times, any amount of chocolates, 
sugared almonds, marrons glac6s and other 
sweets. 

No wonder the over-worked digestive appara- 
tus goes on strike, and the woman becomes a 
chronic invalid. 

In this connection I cannot do better than 
quote the words of Dr. A. Eabagliati, as follows : 

" That almost the whole of the practice of 
medicine and surgery depends on the study of 
assimilation or nutrition or alimentation — in 
plain words, on eating and drinking. That 
grown-up persons should not put more stuff into 
the body than is necessary to restore its waste, 
and that so beautifully is the body made by the 
indwelling force of man-life that it wastes far 
less than we suppose it does by the action of that 
force on it and through it. That although the 
body must be fed in order to enable it to restore 
its waste, we all tend to supply the necessary 
material in far larger amount and far oftener 
than is necessary. And that, therefore, we suffer 
from many and varied forms of illnesses, most 
or all of which are preventable, and are due, 
not to nature, but to our own folly." 

This is only too true ; but the average English- 
man and Englishwoman resent any interference 
with their habits, and few have the moral courage 
to go against the conventional ideas of their 
friends and acquaintances. Anybody who breaks 
away from the three-hearty-meals-a-day idea is 
called a crank and a faddist. 

A person may be able to digest more food than 
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is really required; but this means a waste of 
force. "We have other work to do in this 
world," said a wise man, " than eating unneces- 
sary food, and spending our strength for 
naught." It is obvious that the more work we 
give our stomachs the less force we shall reserve 
for other things. Notice the City man, after his 
heavy City lunch of meat and vegetables and 
pudding — how sleepy and disinclined for work he 
seems ! 

The Russian physiologist, Pavlov, already 
mentioned, proved by experiment that a consider- 
able reduction in the quantity of food taken 
caused an increase in and a better quality of the 
gastric juice. Nature herself sets up her warn- 
ing of an overloaded stomach by loss of appetite. 
But, instead of heeding Nature's hint, the 
average foolish man or woman tries to whip up 
the failing appetite with "bitters," or with 
tonics from the doctor; instead of giving their 
poor overloaded systems a chance by reducing the 
quantity of food taken, or by knocking off a meal 
or two. 

In the British Medical Journal a short time 
ago the following advertisement appeared : 

" An only son, aged 4| years, refuses all food 
except after prolonged argument. A temporary 
home is wanted for him with other children under 
trained observation." 

Had this child been given nothing but water 
for two or three days, then fresh fruit, and then 
trained gradually into the correct diet, he would 
have been cured. All healthy children have a 
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craving for fresh fruit, and eat it eagerly when 
it can be obtained. 

While we have to admit that most people 
habitually over-eat, and that excess in food is a 
feature of modern life, let us see whether it is 
not possible to enjoy the social amenities of our 
present day existence, and all that civilisation 
has provided us with, and yet remain healthy and 
attain a green old age. In my opinion, it is 
quite possible ; and that without making oneself 
conspicuous, or being a nuisance to our neigh- 
bours. Hereward Carrington, a convinced 
fruitarian, makes this candid confession in his 
recent book : 

" At one time of my life, the foods I ate formed 
a large part of my mental occupation and 
interest. ... In those days I should as soon 
have thought of killing my dearest friend as eat- 
ing a piece of meat ! — so monstrous did the idea 
seem to me. I sided with all those individuals 
who stated with glee that * they had not touched 
a piece of meat for twenty-two years,' and so on. 
When I went out to dinner, I informed my 
hostess that I was a vegetarian, and asked to be 
excused from being helped to meat. But now 
I have emerged from that state of narrowness. 
Now, while I live upon a fruitarian diet, and 
that pretty strictly, when alone, I do not think 
I am being poisoned if I taste a piece of meat, 
when dining out, knowing that my system can 
well take care of the poisons generated, so long 
as I live all the rest of the time upon a normal 
diet ; and I do not at all worry about my food, 
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but eat a little of most of the thiBgs that are 
upon the table, and make up for it by slightly 
added care in my diet during the next day or two. 
Thus, though I consider the diet question one of 
the most important — if not the most important 
— ^before the civilised world to-day, I must warn 
all diet reformers against this tendency to get 
into a rut on account of their food habits, and 
would advise them to be careful to preserve a sane 
balance of mind on these questions, and a just 
proportion in their view-point. Most diet re- 
formers are too deadly in earnest. They should 
cultivate a sense of humour ! " 

This is the broad and commonsense view to 
take. Cranks and faddists do little good, for 
their perspective is warped and their outlook on 
modern life is such that were their advice to be 
followed, their disciples would either find them- 
selves in the workhouse or in prison. 

My advice is : Follow Nature, as far as is com- 
patible with modern civilisation and habits. A 
good definition of diet runs : " A great invention, 
elaborated and perfected, in the course of cen- 
turies, with no mean display of intelligence and 
ima^nation." 

The individual must also show some intelli- 
gence if she is to get the best out of her food, 
iand it is to do her good, and keep her in health. 
I presume that most people know what is good 
for them and what is not, for an indiscretion of 
the kind is promptly and painfully pointed out. 
" I like crabs (or mushrooms, or strawberries), 
but they don't like me," is the remark one often 
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hears; and nobody but a born fool partakes of 
the article of food which she knows is not going 
to " like " her. 

It is a fatal thing to eat when you are not 
hungry — to " force down " your food because it 
is the regular hour for a meal, or out of a mis- 
taken idea of politeness to somebody else. It is 
also an error to eat a meal which you do not 
want at the time " in case you should want it 
later on." Far better fast for a little than be in 
discomfort from an outraged digestive tract. 
Nature is sure to remind you when you really 
need food. 

Do not eat when you iare agitated or upset 
about anything. These emotions retard the flow 
of the gastric juice, without which all we eat re- 
mains undigested in the stomach and intestines. 
Bad news, or a quarrel, will take away the appe- 
tite, as is well known ; and this is Nature's signal 
that food is not required till a better and calmer 
frame of mind is attained. It is a common mis- 
take to tell people in great grief that they must 
eat to " keep themselves up." Far better to leave 
them alone till normal appetite returns. 

Go to the table, then, in a cheerful and equable 
frame of mind, if you wish to enjoy your food. 
For this reason it is better to postpone opening 
the afternoon's letters till dinner is over. No 
mental work should be done for an hour before 
dinner. Those who go to the table straight from 
their writing-desk are laying up trouble for them- 
selves. 

A good deal depends on the surroundings of a 
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meal. A sensitive person, however hungry he 
may be, will be turned from his food by a dirty 
tablecloth, or some similar distasteful sight- 
The flow of gastric juice is instantly checked. 
Agreeable company and conversation, perfect 
table-appointments and service, and cheerful 
environment promote enjoyment of the food and 
consequent good health. 

Exercise is a great promoter of a healthy appe- 
tite. 

Above all things avoid excess, and practice 
moderation. If in society you slightly exceed 
your ration, it is a good plan to miss the next 
meal, or even the next two. 

Sir Herman Weber, investigating the habits of 
a number of people who died well over the age 
of 100, found that practically all 

(a) were total abstainers or very temperate ; 

(b) were small meat-eaters ; 

(c) lived much in the open air ; 

(d) led a busy, active life ; 

(e) were early risers ; 

(f) were moderate smokers, or non-smokers ; 

(g) had contented, happy dispositions ; 

(h) lived their lives under great restrictions as 
to food and comforts. 

It is related of the great Dr. Abernethy that, 
being asked to advise a greedy and self-indulgent 
patient, he replied, " Live on sixpence a day and 
earn it." Nowadays sixpence would not go very 
far in the purchase of even the plainest fpod, 
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but the principle of Dr. Abernethy's prescription 
remains good. 

By a curious coincidence, while this book was 
being written, the collective wisdom of three 
centenarians who unanimously branded over- 
eating as the greatest cause of ill-health and 
premature death was published to the world. 
These three centenarians were Mr. John A. 
Stewart, the oldest American banker ; Mr. Barr 
Spangler, president of the First National Bank 
of Lancaster (Penn.) ; and Dr. Stephen Smith. 
A favourite saying of Dr. Smith's was : " Every 
man who dies before 100 practically dies by his 
own knife and fork." His chief rules of health 
were : 

Eat hardly any meat. 

Sleep out of doors when the weather permits. 
Don't smoke. 
Don't eat sweets. 
No alcoholic or other stimulants. 
Avoid the easy chair; absence of work is the 
first step to the grave. 
Just be natural. 

Mr. John A. Stewart's great rule is modera- 
tion. Eating too much is as bad as drinking too 
much, he says. 

Mr. Spangler attributes his long life to 
moderate eating — " I take but two meals a day." 

Dr. Smith's maxims only bear out what I have 
been advocating for years. It will be noticed 
that Mr. Stewart holds that eating too much is 
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as bad as drinking too much, which it un- 
doubtedly is, as I have remarked. 

Though cooks are a necessary and invaluable 
part of modern civilisation, it is not a bad plan 
to live for one day a week on uncooked foods : 
nuts, fruits, and salads. " The best foods," as 
Dr. Oldfield said, " need the least cooking. To 
cook a peach is to gild refined gold, whereas a 
hard plum calls for the skill of the cook to make 
it appetising and digestible." 

Some fanatical food reformers condemn condi- 
ments altogether; but sparingly used, they are 
useful in " bringing out " the flavour of the food, 
and thus stimulating digestion. Such strong 
condiments as mustard and pepper should only 
be taken in the very smallest quantities, or 
avoided altogether, lest they should irritate the 
kidneys, liver and stomach. 

The practice of drenching one's food with 
sharp and pungent sauces, etc., is to be con- 
demned. These condiments, together with the 
excitants in the meat, cause a craving for 
alcohol ; and the redoubled stimulation leads to 
sexual excitement. The practice is, besides, an 
insult to the cook, who is supposed to know just 
bow much seasoning to put in the dish. 

There is room for great improvement — speak- 
ing of cookery — ^in vegetable cookery. How 
does the average cook deal with a cabbage, for 
instance? The vegetable is cut up, put into a 
saucepan with some water, and boiled for a cer- 
tain time. After the invaluable salts have been 
boiled out of it, the cabbage is lifted out of the 
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water, and every drop of remaining water with 
its salts is squeezed out of it. Then the water 
is thrown away, and we are invited to eat the use- 
less stuff that remains. 

We find, therefore, that in order to keep in 
good health and attain longevity, it is necessary 
to observe the following rules : 

(1) Above all, moderation in all things. 
Excess should always be avoided. Self-indul- 
gence kills; self-control lengthens life. 

(2) A " mixed " diet is best in our present state 
of civilisation. The time has gone by when man 
could live exclusively on nuts and raw fruit. 

(3) Never eat for the sake of eating; and for 
politeness. Always bring an appetite to the 
table with you, and if you cannot do so, miss that 
meal and wait for the next. 

(4) Never " nibble " between meals. Sweets, 
biscuits, and snacks at odd times are ruin to the 
digestive functions. 

(5) Be cheerful at the table ; and be sparing in 
eating when you are worried or anxious. 

(6) Take exercise before a meal, and rest for a 
while after eating. 

(7) Avoid stimulating condiments, which irri- 
tate the stomach, kidneys and liver. 

The case of Thomas Parr ("Old Parr"), the 
oldest man who ever lived, has some instructive 
points. He lived to the age of 152, and was 
healthy and vigorous to the end, so much so that 
he was convicted of and punished for an offence 
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against morality in his 102nd year. He had 
always lived a frugal and abstemious life; but 
being invited to London by the King, who wished 
to make the acquaintance of this marvellous sub- 
ject, he was entertained and made much of in the 
Royal household. The rich food, to which he 
was unaccustomed, was sufficient to kill him. 
John Harvey, who made the autopsy, attributed 
the death to over-eating. 



CHAPTER III 

ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO 

In all ages men have enjoyed the " fruit of the 
vine." Philosophers have praised, and poets 
sung it. Omar Khayyam wondered 

" What the vintners buy 
One-half so preclons as the goods they sell." 

The tent-maker, though he was no example of 
moderation, summed up what many men have 
felt. Those who thus praise alcohol, however, 
merely consider the gladdening effects of the 
beverage, the feeling of well-being it inspires, 
and its powerful aid in banishing dull care. 
Scientists take a different view; and are con- 
cerned more with its effects as a poison which 
saps self-control, impairs the judgment, and 
causes many and various diseases. 

It is not too much to say that every organ in 
the body feels the deleterious effects of large 
amounts of alcohol. One of the most important, 
the brain, can be temporarily affected by one 
large dose of alcohol : what, then, must be the 
ultimate effect of quantities of spirits constantly 
applied? Constant nipping leads to insanity in 

54 
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many cases. In the world's asylums, the propor- 
tion of alcoholics to other patients is from 40 to 
60 per cent. 

Dr. MacOurdy, of New York, gives a case of 
alcoholic insanity which is very difficult to deal 
with, for the reason that the patient is perfectly 
normal till alcohol is taken. After a glass or 
two, the patient becomes morbid and suspicious, 
then quarrelsome and on the look-out for slights 
and insults. This may go on for years ; but in 
the end the victim becomes certifiable, and is 
interned. 

I have a patient who tells me that the only 
occasions on which he and his wife quarrel are 
those on which she has had one or two glasses of 
wine. Such people should never touch alcohol 
at all. 

All young women up to the age of 25 are better 
without alcohol. There is extreme danger of it 
affecting the brain, that being a most delicate 
organ. When the individual has a family history 
of alcoholism or insanity, she takes drink with 
the risk of losing her reason and ending in an 
asylum. 

Some doctors give quite young women medi- 
cated wines, Burgundy or port, in order to 
strengthen them, and in this way the taste for 
alcohol is acquired. A woman addicted to 
chronic alcoholism indignantly denied the 
charge, as she took nothing but the medicated 
wine the doctor advised. But she took it in much 
larger quantities than the physician had ordered ! 

Again, a nursing mother will often be advised 
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to take stout, as it is supposed to be good for the 
milk. In this way a certain amount of alcohol 
is passed on to the infant. Vegetables and fruit 
make the best milk. 

The connection between excess in alcohol and 
vice and crime is too well known to be dilated 
upon. The late Lord Chief Justice of England, 
Lord Alverstone, put the ratio of crimes due to 
alcohol as high as nine out of ten. Some statis- 
tics gathered by a German scientist show that 63 
per cent, of crimes of violence, 69 per cent, of 
robbery and murder, and 77 per cent, of sexual 
crime were committed under the influence of 
drink. Dr. Scharflfenberg, of Ohristiania, has 
asserted that if there were no alcoholics, crime 
would be diminished by one-half. 

But without leading to either insanity or 
crime, alcohol may diminish the efficiency and 
injure the health of the ordinary individual. It 
is one of the saddest things in modern life to see 
how many quite young men and women think it 
a matter of course to take cocktails before their 
meals, wine with them, and liqueurs afterwards. 
One of the direct results of this carelessness in 
the use of alcohol is " nerves," or irritability, 
and others are gastritis, indigestion, constipa- 
tion, kidney disease and premature old age. 

The worst thing about women who " take to 
drink," as the popular phrase goes, is that they 
are practically incurable. Even " cures " re- 
lapse sooner or later, like the character in George 
Gissing's book " The Nether World," who 
decorated her mantelpiece with the half-dozen 
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pledge-cards which she had signed in the course 
of her alcoholic career. Women are less stable 
mentally and physically than men, and drink has 
a greater effect on them. 

Another great danger in women who take more 
alcohol than is good for them exists in the fact 
they are extremely likely to affect their children. 
A doctor, who examined 83 female epileptics, 
found in 60 cases that the parents were alcoholic. 
The children of a woman who exceeds in alcohol 
are heavily handicapped, scrofula, epilepsy, 
idiocy and nervous debility being among the ills 
that they are, literally, born to. Verily are the 
sins of the mothers visited on the children ! 

Excess in all things is dangerous and often 
fatal ; but there is no need to deny a moderate 
amount of alcohol to the temperate (not " tem- 
perance ") man because some misguided people 
drink to excess. Let us examine the claims of 
alcohol upon our favourable consideration. Dr. 
Arnold Lorand, a leadings authority on dietetics, 
states decisively that there is no scientific 
evidence to prove with exactitude that small 
doses are harmful. Those fanatics who would 
deny even a glass of light beer or wine to a tired 
man are probably unable to take any alcohol at 
all themselves. I had pointed out to me once a 
musician — wonderful to relate, for Apollo was 
always friendly to Bacchus — who was a strict 
"teetotaller." Enquiry proved that the very 
odour of any alcoholic drink made him ill. 
There is not much virtue in that kind of total 
abstinence. 
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A little alcohol is an excellent stimulant for 
the nervous system and for the circulatory 
apparatus. It also aids a sluggish appetite — not 
in the hoxious form of cocktails, gin-and-bitters 
or vermouths, but in a glass of sherry ; and there 
are also tonic properties in a glass of bitter beer. 

A good light wine, taken in moderation, does 
no harm to anybody. The French Army during 
the Great War had their ration of wine every 
day; and felt and fought all the better for it. 
More, the Faculty of Medicine at Paris declared 
that the wine ration was absolutely necessary for 
the troops, if efficiency was to be attained. 

It has been said that " mirth is the best medi- 
cine " ; and good wine certainly has the power of 
depressing the higher centres, and allowing freer 
play to the emotions. Exhilaration is caused ; 
and worries are forgotten. With a meal, a glass 
of wine stimulates digestion, aids the assimila- 
tion of food, and quickens the processes of 
elimination. 

The poet says : 

" Good wine In truth will never hurt. It keeps 
The heart and stomach warm— that Is, of course 
Unless 'tis taken In excess. But then, 
All things are bad if taken in excess." 

Bishop Sumner of Winchester, a prelate of the 
old school, had a great belief in the virtues of 
port. When he was nearly 80, Frith, the painter, 
to whom he was sitting for his portrait, asked 
him if he followed any rules to keep himself at 
his age so healthy and vigorous. The good 
bishop replied : "I have eaten of whatever good 
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things were put before me, and I have drunk a 
bottle of port every day since I was a boy. The 
only precaution I have taken was to look to the 
quality of the wine." 

A well-known French physician wrote : " The 
value of wine in the daily food rations is incon- 
testable. Wine has stimulating properties of the 
first order which no other food possesses in the 
same degree. Wine acts upon the whole 
organism as well as on the digestive functions in 
a manner generally tonic." 

A committee of sixteen British physicians 
agreed that alcohol was a beneficial article of diet 
if taken in moderation. 

Wine, therefore, is both a stimulant and a 
food, being consumed in the organism like the 
carbohydrates. But the woman who takes a 
claj*et or a Burgundy with her meal should re- 
member that, as wine is a food, she requires less 
of other food. Wine should be taken in place 
of some items of the meal ; and not in addition to 
it. As a matter of fact, wine generally causes 
us to eat more, and thus more work is thrown on 
the eliminatory organs. There is no need for 
this; and such a practice should be avoided by 
those who wish to keep in perfect health. 

From a medical point of view, I do not believe 
in drinks at meal-times, as I have shown in 
another chapter ; but the social habits of a people 
are hard to change, so it is best to recommend the 
greatest discretion with regard to your lunch 
and dinner wine, both as regards quality imd 
quantity. 
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Good wine is especially beneficial to the aged, 
giving bodily heat and energy. It is also of value 
to the impaired digestion which often afflicts 
elderly people. There are also many aged people 
who find that a glass of beer or a whiskey-and- 
soda does them good. Peggy Walsh, who lived 
to be 127, was in the habit of taking an ounce of 
whiskey a day. Mrs. Andie Campbell, of Spring- 
burn, near Glasgow, questioned on her 103rd 
birthday, declared that she owed her long life to 
the moderate use of whiskey. I do not, however, 
commend the subject of the following epitaph : 

" Here lies Brown, who became 120 only 
through the strong beer he was drinking. He 
was constantly drunk ; and in that condition was 
so terrible that even Death was afraid of him. 
When, however, one day, contrary to his habits, 
he was sober, Death got courage, seized him, and 
thus at last was triumphant over the incorrigible 
drunkard." 

To sum up : 

1. The human organism can do without 
alcohol ; but a little light wine, light beer, or well- 
diluted whiskey may be taken without harm. 

2. " Cocktails " and liqueurs are pernicious ; 
and should be avoided. 

3. No alcohol at all should be taken, especially 
by girls, before the age of 25. 

4. A person with a family history of alcoholism 
or insanity should avoid all alcohol whatever. 
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TOBACCO 

There is no need for many words on the sub- 
ject of tobacco; as there are signs that the 
tobacco-habit among women, which in nine cases 
out of ten was a mere affectation, has not the hold 
it had. rt reached its climax during the War, 
and has been slowly declining since. 

The pernicious effect of nicotine, especially 
upon the less hardy and more unstable woman, 
may be briefly described. It injures the optic 
nerve, and thus affects the sight. It raises the 
blood-pressure enormously, by causing a con- 
traction of the blood-vessels, and brings on giddi- 
ness and palpitation. The irregular pulse, and 
the " feeling as if one's heart was stopping " — as 
it is popularly described — may be ascribed to too 
many cigarettes. Acute gastritis may be brought 
on through excessive smoking. This was noticed 
at the inquest on a boy of fifteen, who literally 
smoked himself to death. Medical evidence 
showed that he died of acute gastritis. In 
extreme cases, there is a distaste for food among 
what are termed " heavy " smokers. Smoking 
dulls the appetite and checks digestion ; which is 
why it is sad to see, as one commonly does, young 
women puffing cigarettes at a restaurant table 
till just as the hors d'oeuvres are served. How 
can they expect to enjoy their food, or for it to 
do them any good, with their palates dulled with 
nicotine? No wonder they have recourse to 
strong cocktails to whip up the jaded appetite ! 

Gourmets, and men who really appreciate good 
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food and good cooking, make it a rule never to 
smoke for at least an hour before a meal. The 
man who rises on the sacred 12th of August, 
eagerly anticipating roast grouse for lunch, will 
deny himself pipe, cigar or cigarette for the 
whole morning, so that he may properly appre- 
ciate his bird. How he must despise the silly 
young men who actually come to the table with 
cigarettes dangUng from their lips ! 

It is worthy of notice that the first thing an 
athlete in training "knocks off" is his pipe or 
cigarette. 

However, a little nicotine in strict moderation 
will do no harm. It is known to soothe the mind 
and nerves ; and it is an old saying that you never 
saw an angry man with his pipe in his mouth. 
Many people claim that they can do better work 
with the aid of a pipe or cigar ; and this especially 
applies to poets, novelists and others doing 
creative work. The whole question may be 
summed up in the words of the American 
magazine-lyrist : 

"Tobacco is a noxious weed; 
I like it. 

It satisfies no normal need; 
I like It; 

It makes you thin; It makes yon lean; 
It takes the hair right off your bean; 
It's the worst dam stuff I've ever seen; 
I like it." 



Some people think it is a sign of good health 
to be able to consume large quantities of alcohol 
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without showing any effect from it. This is a 
great mistake. Such people are either chronic 
alcoholics who have accustomed themselves to 
take much " drink," or else are people who suffer 
from a degenerated thyroid gland. There is 
nothing to be proud of in the fact that large 
quantities of alcohol or nicotine cause no 
apparent effect, for these are the people who 
suffer most in the long run. 

The girl who is upset by a glass of champagne 
or a couple of cigarettes is lucky, for she will 
never become addicted to the habit. I saw a boy 
of 16 who was at Eton take five cocktails before 
dinner at a popular restaurant, without turn- 
ing a hair. I felt sorry for him, because he 
will imagine, in all probability, that alcohol has 
no bad effect upon him because it does not go to 
his head. 

In The Times of September 5th, 1922, their 
medical correspondent writes : 

"The enormous increase of cigarette smoking 
among women calls for some protest by the 
medical profession, for the habit is, in many 
instances, passing beyond a pleasure and becom- 
ing a vice. 

" The absorption of nicotine — which is the 
danger element in the matter — produces a con- 
dition of nervous distress which is frequently 
painful to observe. From this proceed palpita- 
tions and exhaustion and outbursts of emotion — 
as in a case which came before the Courts the 
other day. 

"The damage may be so severe that mental 
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instability results. A case was reported some 
time ago of a sea captain who became so strongly 
addicted to cheap cigarettes that if deprived of 
them he lost his mental balance. The consump- 
tion of them, on the other haad, had destroyed 
his nei^e to such an extent as to unfit him for 
duty. 

" Woman's delicate nervous organism was cer- 
tainly not intended to endure large doses of this 
poison. Her functions as a mother cannot but 
be interfered with when she indulges in it to 



I do not agree with his statement that there 
has been an enormous increase of cigarette 
smoking amongst women lately. 

There was very much more during the war, 
when many girls smoked fifty to sixty Virginian 
cigarettes a day. 

At the present time most girls smoke an occa- 
sional cigarette, but they are becoming more 
moderate and do not smoke to excess as much as 
they did a few years ago. 

A correct diet, including plenty of natural un- 
cooked fruits and vegetables, does not create the 
desire for stimulants that a meat dish does. 

As I have said before, one stimulant always 
demands another. 



CHAPTER IV 

TEA — COFFEE — SALT 

In dealing with diet for women, the effect of tea, 
and its proper method of preparation, and the 
accessories taken with it, must be given a pro- 
minent position, for tea is to most women what 
whiskey-and-soda is to a man. 

Tea was ever a favourite drink with literary 
people, as witness Dr. Johnson, whose passion 
for it was notorious. Dickens has described 
sundry tea-drinkings very aptly and humorously 
in his novels. The poet Oowper described tea as 

" The cup which cheers and not inebriates." 

Here he took advantage of his poetic license ; 
for some observers have noticed symptoms of 
actual intoxication when there has been a very 
large consumption of tea. 

Many people take tea as a stimulant without 
realising what a very powerful stimulant it is. 
It contains thein and certain ethereal oils, which 
give the feeling of comfort the tea- drinker 
experiences after a cup of her favourite brew. 
Fatigue is relieved and headache banished. Thus 
people are deceived into thinking that tea does 
them good. The inevitable subsequent depres- 

6s 5 
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sion is not considered to be due to the tea, for the 
simple reason that taking more of it drives the 
depression away; and the whole system feels 
soothed, warmed, and comforted. In this, tea 
acts like alcohol, and weak tea not giving the 
necessary and expected stimulation to the 
habitual tea- drinker, she takes it stronger and 
stronger, and may at last resort to alcohol to 
supply the necessary stimulation. 

Dr. Kenneth Haig, who is a convinced 
opponent of tea, considers it to be worse in its 
effects than alcohol as far as uric acid troubles 
go. From the point of view of causing uric acid, 
China tea is as bad as Indian. The fact that 
some people only drink fresh tea infused for a 
short time does not mitigate its injurious effects 
as far as uric acid is concerned, for the thein is 
so soluble that it is practically dissolved out 
of the leaves directly the hot water is poured 
on. A lengthier infusion releases more tannic 
acid, which produces dyspeptic troubles. There 
is no doubt that tea and coffee are both very 
harmful to people suffering from dyspepsia. 
Women who are worried will often fly to a cup of 
tea ; but it has been amply proved that tea will 
cause dyspepsia in people who are worried, 
whereas it will not do so when the woman is 
normal. 

If a woman has a weak digestion, she should 
never take tea either with or directly after food, 
for at such times it will be found to interfere 
with digestion. Strong tea also ruins the palate 
and induces constipation. At the same time it 
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diminishes the tendency to sleep and brings on 
all the horrors of insomnia. 

Like everything else, when taken in excess it 
has a bad effect on the general health, causing 
gastric catarrh, flatulence, palpitations and 
nervous instability. Some observers claim to 
have noted irritability of the bladder and bowels, 
trembling of the extremities, and other signs of 
nervous and cerebral mischief in immoderate tea- 
drinkers. 

Slight hallucinations are in rare cases experi- 
enced by people who indulge too much in the 
popular beverage ; and this forms the basis of one 
of Sheridan Le Fanu's most gruesome stories, 
under the title of " Green Tea." 

The magic and stimulating effect of a cup of 
tea on anyone who is fatigued or worried is ex- 
plained by the fact that it clears the blood of uric- 
acid just as alcohol will do. But while stimu- 
lants are very useful on special occasions, just 
as the whip and spur are when two high-mettled 
horses are racing neck-and-neck for the winning- 
post, they must not be resorted to continually. 
They call out all the reserves of the body ; and 
when these are exhausted, what is commonly 
known as " nerves " result. Excessive tea- 
drinking accounts for much of the irritability 
and nervousness of the modern woman. 

It also accounts for the fact that so many 
women who are total abstainers suffer from 
rheumatism, neuritis and kindred complaints. 
A woman who had never tasted alcohol, but 
drank tea at all hours, would be most indignant 
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at being told she was intemperate, but so some 
women are in their use of the " fragrant herb." 
There is many a woman who has her early cup 
of tea in bed, then a couple of large breakfast- 
cups at her morning meal, perhaps more tea at 
lunch-time, and then, when the regular five 
o'clock " tea-time " comes, she is ready for more, 
with cakes and jam to help it down. 

Let not such a woman boast of never touching 
alcohol ; for there comes a time when the beloved 
tea will not stimulate as usual, and the nerve- 
shattered tea-bibber has recourse to alcohol. 
According to Dr. Kenneth Haig, excessive tea- 
drinking amongst the working-classes is respon- 
sible for a great deal of alcoholism in this way. 
The same authority states that tea is much more 
injurious than spirits or beer; and when tea is 
recommended as a substitute for these beverages, 
it is a case of out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

On the other hand, Germain S6e observes : 
" Warm aromatic drinks like tea produce a kind 
of washing-out (lavage) of the uriniferous tubes 
(in the kidney), which are the receptacles of the 
uric acid; in my long practice I have been 
furnished with many proofs of the utility of 
these beverages to the gouty." 

He refers, of course, to weak tea without 
sugar. 

People suffering from heart disease should only 
take tea in small quantities at a time, not strong, 
and never with food. 

So many thousands of people feel refreshed and 
stimulated by a cup of tea that it would be sheer 
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fanaticism to banish it entirely from their 
dietary. As in the case of meat, alcohol, and 
other stimulants, strict moderation is necessary 
if unpleasant consequences, some of which have 
been touched upon above, are to be avoided. 
Bottger holds that even weak infusions of tea are 
harmful to children, as stronger doses are to 
adults. 

As everybody is doubtless aware, most of our 
tea comes from China, India and Ceylon. The 
latter yield much more tannin than good China 
tea — ^in fact, twice as much — ^and therefore cause 
more dyspepsia and constipation. Some China 
teas are " scented " by mixing the leaves with 
dried flower-petals, such as roses, orange- 
blossom and jasmine. 

The following table may be of interest, show- 
ing as it does the effect on the various teas of 
infusion with boiling water for 5 and 10 minutes 
respectively : 



China ... 


5 Minutes. 


10 Minutes. 


Caffein. 


Tannin. 


Caffein. 


Tannin. 


8 


8 


8 


4 


Ceylon ... 


8 


6 


8 


7 


India 


4 


7 


4 


8 



The infusion, as a rule, should not last more 
than three minutes, and the leaves should never 
be left in the teapot. In China, where tea has 
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been drunk for thousands of years, tea is only 
infused for a very short time. Boiling water is 
poured on the leaves, and after standing for a 
few seconds only, is poured off and drunk imme- 
diately. Needless to say, a Chinese gentleman 
regards the act of mixing milk and sugar with 
tea as to the last degree barbarous and un- 
civilised. 

Tea, like most things, has its good points, when 
not taken to excess, apart from the reviving and 
soothing qualities which make it so popular with 
all classes, idlers as well as mental workers. On 
account of drawing the blood to the stomach, it 
relieves headache. This is also partly due to the 
caffein it contains. It is also a very useful anti- 
dote to alcohol, and will often pull a man round 
when he has taken " more than is good for him." 

Tea has also the invaluable property of cooling 
the body when it is over-heated, as well as warm- 
ing it when it is cold. In India I noticed that 
tennis-players in the hot weather, after and dur- 
ing a game, preferred hot tea to iced drinks. The 
same thing may be observed on any cricket- 
ground in England during the season. 

To neutralise some of the bad effects of tea, 
particularly in retarding the flow of the gastric 
juices and saliva, Sir William Roberts recom- 
mends adding ten grains of bicarbonate of soda 
to one ounce of the leaves. 

To take tea as an accompaniment to a hearty 
meal is the worst use to which one can put it; 
and those who wash down cold meats, fish, and 
other viands with strong tea are laying up for 
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themselves a heritage of dyspepsia, flatulence, 
and constipation. It should be remembered that 
tea, with milk and sugar, is a nutritious meal by 
itself, and not merely a beverage. 

The early morning cup of tea in bed is a bad 
habit from every point of view, and should be 
abandoned. But as many women say that they 
could not get up and dress without this kind of 
matutinal stimulant, we must leave it at that. A 
glass of cold, or hot, water would soon take the 
place of the tea were it given a chance. 

Tea, infused for a couple of minutes and taken 
without food and with a squeeze of lemon, will 
not hurt a healthy person. But, taken with 
food, it is bound to cause digestive trouble sooner 
or later. Drunk in excess, it brings, like any 
other stimulant, a terrible retribution. 

COFFEE 

Some people can assimilate coffee better than 
tea, on account of the tannin in the latter. 
Coffee, denounced by many as a virulent poison, 
is a valuable stimulant in small quantities, and 
acts beneficially upon the kidneys. It is also a 
better digestive than tea, and is less likely to 
cause " nerves." The same objections to the 
immoderate use of tea apply to excess in coffee- 
drinking. 

SALT 

Opinions are divided as to use of salt and con- 
diments with food. One of the chief advantages 
of a fruitarian diet is that the food can be taken 
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in its natural state, without the addition of 
flavourings or sauces. Salt is not as harmful as 
certain people have tried to maintain; but all 
physiologists agree that 95 per cent, of the salt 
which we take into our bodies is eliminated un- 
changed. Bunge has shown that when vege- 
tables containing much potassium are eaten, then 
common salt must accompany them. The little 
boy who defined salt as " stuff that makes pota- 
toes nasty when you don't eat it with them " was 
wiser than he knew, for these tubers necessitate 
salt, as they are rich in potassium. The greatest 
danger in the immoderate use of salt is the wear 
and tear on the kidneys which it creates. People 
who have been in the habit of taking a great deal 
of salt invariably suffer from thirst untU all the 
surplus salt in the body (whose tissues are in a 
pickled state) has been washed out. Mothers 
nursing their babies should avoid eating too 
much salt, otherwise the milk will be salty and 
then babies may refuse to take it. Every grain 
of salt or drop of water we drink enters the circu- 
lation and passes through the heart and kidneys. 
If too much fluid is drunk, the body becomes 
"water-logged," and a great strain is thrown 
upon the heart, blood vessels and kidneys. Only 
one-eighth to a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt is 
necessary for the body each day, and if no salt is 
taken, proper absorption of the food does not 
take place and " salt starvation " will ensue. 

I remember in India that it was found that the 
prisoners in the gaols were losing weight, in spite 
of a generous diet, and that on the addition of a 
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little extra there was a universal increase in the 
weights. 

Dr. Haig sums up as follows : 

Too much salt retains uric acid, and therefore 
too much salt causes catarrh and other troubles, 
has to be avoided in gout, rheumatism, etc. Too 
little salt causes malnutrition, owing to deficient 
assimilation of food. 

Children who are not given nuts to eat require 
a certain amount of common salt, but as far as 
is possible, the fluid which they drink should con- 
sist of diluted fruit juices. Sir William 
Roberts asked the question, " Why do we use so 
much salt with our food? Animals in a state of 
nature require none." The reason, of course, is 
that modern cooking deprives our food of most 
of their saline ingredients, and salt must there- 
fore be taken to make up the defect. 



CHAPTER V 

DRINKING AT MEALS 

In a former chapter (Chapter II.) I briefly stated 
that I do not approve, from a medical point of 
view, of drinking at meals, though I have no hope 
of overthrowing a universal social custom that 
has existed for centuries. I will now give my 
chief points against the practice of taking fluid 
with a meal. 

The soup that is customarily served at the 
beginning of dinner should be omitted. It is 
claimed by its advocates that the hot, savoury 
liquid stimulates the gastric juices and 
pleasantly prepares the stomach for the solid 
meats to come. The trifling good it may do in 
this way is far outweighed by the fact that it 
helps to dilute the gastric juices, thus making 
them less efficacious. 

This also applies to the practice of drinking 
fluids, alcoholic or otherwise, with the solid part 
of a meal. The gastric juice is the main agent 
for reducing the food to a condition ready for 
absorption. Adding fluid weakens this agent, 
and interferes with digestion. The stomach- 
muscles are hindered in their work when it is 
distended with fluid. The animals have more 

74 
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sense than us in this connection. Nature has 
taught them to keep their eating and their drink- 
ing entirely separate. The horse-keeper knows 
this, and does not water his beast at the same 
time as he feeds it. 

My second point against taking fluid with 
meals is that it renders one less ready to masti- 
cate one's food properly. Thus we are con- 
fronted with the danger of half -insalivated foods 
being washed down into the stomach, with sub- 
sequent injury to the digestive processes. 

Liquid taken with food softens it artificially, 
and also causes more food to be eaten than would 
otherwise be the case. When fluid is drunk at 
meals, the individual is tempted to, and often 
does, take more food than is required or can be 
properly assimilated. There is, therefore, a 
tendency to overload the stomach, an error which 
brings indigestion and countless other evils in its 
train. 

Sir Lauder Brunton advised his patients not 
to drink with meals; and one of his women 
patients was often heard to say that this advice 
was worth hundreds of pounds to her. 

Of all the fluids to take with meals, tea is the 
worst. Taken with meat or starchy foods, it 
retards digestion. Most people know the ter- 
rible North-country " high tea," where cold 
meats and pies are swallowed with cup after cup 
of strong tea. It is no wonder that those who 
indulge in such unhygienic orgies should suffer 
from chronic dyspepsia, constipation, and flatu- 
lence. 
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On the subject of drinking at meals The Times' 
medical correspondent wrote : 

" Perhaps the modern tendency is rather to be 
guided by the patient's appetite and inclinations. 
' What is one man's meat is another man's 
poison.' 

" Some people drink large quantities of water 
with every meal, and continue to do so without 
trouble for many years. Other people are unwell 
if they drink anything at all at that time. In 
fact, no hard-and-fast line seems to be possible. 

" Too many of those who lay down dietetic 
laws leave out of account the human factor, and 
so many methods of eating which have proved of 
value to some bring only disappointment to 
others." 

As a scientific argument, this does not seem 
to throw much light on the subject, nor does it 
refute any of the points I have made above. 

My advice is to drink half-an-hour before meals 
or one hour afterwards. Women, as a rule, do 
not drink enough fluid — I mean between meals — 
especially water. Mrs. Arthur Hamilton, the 
famous swimmer, drinks quantities of water, and 
says that it is her favourite beverage. " Drink 
plenty of it," she advised young women who wish 
to be fit and keep fit. 

Water taken after meals not only tends to 
cleanse the mouth, but when it passes into the 
stomach it helps digestion. It is also good for 
the kidneys — hard water being the most desir- 
able because of its lime salts. After examining 
about 200,000 dietaries, Mr. Eustace Miles, the 
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dietetic expert, wrote : " Very few women drink 
water at the right times. It should be drunk 
the first thing in the morning, the last thing at 
night, and between, but not with, meals." 

I recognise that in this complicated modern 
social life it is difficult to go through one's social 
duties without drinking a little at meals, if only 
for politeness' sake. There is too much 
adherence to the jovial proverb which says : 

" Good Eating deserves Good Drinking." 



OHAPTEE VI 

MILK 

As I noted in the introduction, my condemna- 
tion of milk as a beverage brought down on my 
head a storm of criticism from all quarters. An 
American correspondent actually went so far as 
to accuse me of having an interest in fruit and 
vegetable gardens. In spite of this, I maintain 
my original position, viz. : that cow's milk, 
though very good for a calf, was not intended for 
human consumption. The calf has a four- 
stomach digestive apparatus, peculiarly adapted 
for dealing with cow's milk. Moreover, the 
chemical composition of a calf's body is different 
from that of the human infant. Therefore, the 
chemical composition of cow's milk is not exactly 
suited for human beings. 

Many of the nations of the world get on very 
well without milk in their diet. In 1917 Dr. T. 
F. Pedley wrote : " Though a Cockney born, I 
have lived half my life in Burma, where there is 
not a Burman who knows how to milk a cow. 
Further, from Rangoon, through Siam, Tonkin, 
the whole of China, excluding Tartary, all 
Japan and the isles east of Ceylon, this includ- 
ing more than one- third of the human race, also 
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use neither milk nor any of its derivatives as 
food." 

No sensible man denies that milk derived from 
the mother is the natural and perfect food for the 
young of a mammal up to the time of dentition. 
A calf doubles its weight in seven weeks, a young 
rabbit in six days, but a baby requires seven 
months to do so. It is not so much milk taken 
by itself which does the harm, but milk taken in 
conjunction with other foods that is responsible 
for endless trouble both in children and in adults. 
Mr. W. H. Knight has pointed out that milk more 
than any other food picks up bacteria and 
organisms so much that it is an old traveller's 
trick, when his quarters are particularly offen- 
sive and foul, to spill milk about the room or 
expose it in bowls. Now Dame Nature never 
exposes milk to the air; but makes an airtight 
connection from the mother's lacteal glands to 
the suckling's stomach. 

It was Prof. Elias Metchnikoff, of the Pasteur 
Institute, who propounded the view that prema- 
ture old age and death were due to the absorption 
of the products of decomposition caused by 
microbes in the colon. He set up the hypothesis 
that the longevity exhibited in Eastern countries 
is due to the wide consumption of sour milk con- 
taining the lacto-acid organisms. In other 
words, he held that the hacillus dulgaricus pre- 
sent in soured milk is the bacillus of long life. 
Layard writes that " the Bedouins do not make 
cheese. The milk of their sheep and goats is 
shaken into butter or turned into curds; it is 
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rarely or never drunk fresh, new milk being 
thought very unwholesome, as soon by experience 
I found it to be in the desert." 

Soured mUk has been a staple food in the East 
for many centuries ; and many peasants in Bul- 
garia and elsewhere live to 110 or 120 years of 
age, and many centenarians in these countries 
perform duties which would be undertaken by 
men of fifty or sixty in other lands. Koumiss 
is the fermented milk of the mare, and was used 
in large quantities by the Scythians long before 
the Christian era. Whether the use of soured 
milk containing the lactic acid bacillus has any 
very appreciable action on health and longevity, 
it is extremely hard to say. Surely the answer 
is rather to be found in the fact that these 
peasants are hard workers, live in the open, eat 
little meat, drink little alcohol, and lead a simple 
and contented existence. If we led similar lives, 
probably we should live as long. 

An Armenian woman, whom Mrs. M. E. Forbes 
met while travelling in Asia Minor, attributed 
her youthful appearance at sixty years old to 
dieting. She divided foods into the life-preserv- 
ing and the life-destroying classes. The latter 
comprised meat, tea, coffee, beer and spirits. 
The life-preserving class consisted of wine, oil, 
butter, honey, dates and yoghurt — ^a kind of 
soured milk. 

Probably she would have kept her youthful 
looks just as long if the soured milk had been 
omitted, since the other items mentioned, 
together with vegetables, are quite sufficient to 
preserve health and vitality. 
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I may set forth my principal objections to a 
milk diet as follows : 

(1) Milk passes directly into the stomach with- 
out making any demand on the complicated 
process of mastication, nor does it bring into 
activity the salivary lingual or mucus glands ; 

(2) Milk is apt to coagulate into firm, tough 
clots in the alimentary canal ; 

(3) These clots are apt to result in constipa- 
tion, which causes intestinal stasis and fermenta- 
tion, leading to alimentary toxaemia, or poison- 
ing; 

(4) The mucous surfaces become lined with a 
thin milk-film, which blocks their orifices and 
forms a nidus for the growth of sephrophytes. 

(5) Milk causes a foul mouth, a coated tongue 
and acidity, which proves functional inactivity 
and initial structural decay ; 

(6) Milk does not contain the vitamins in 
large enough quantities, and Vitamin A depends 
on *he amount of green fodder given to the cow ; 

(7) Milk in proportion to its bulk contains too 
much albumen, and not enough carbohydrates 
and organic salts ; 

(8) Milk and milk diet are the commonest 
causes of pyorrhoea and caries of the teeth. 

But these are not all the arguments against a 
milk diet. It has been proved beyond a doubt 
that many infectious diseases are conveyed by 
milk. 

Dr. Howarth, medical officer of health for the 
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City of London, in his report for 1921, says that 
of forty-eight samples of milk collected at rail- 
way-stations within the City boundaries, 25 per 
cent, on examination were found to contain live 
tubercle bacilli. Can we wonder that Dr. 
Schroeder, director of U.S. agricultural experi- 
mental station at Bethesda, wrote : " Those who 
know the dangers incidental to the use of raw 
milk will not permit a drop to pass their lips, or 
the lips of those for whose health they are respon 
sible." 

One could collect testimony of this kind in- 
definitely. Mr. Nathan Straus, president of the 
Health Department of New York City, writes : 
'< Milk is the greatest source of danger. As long 
as it is permitted to be sold loosely, measured 
out on the highways, exposed to every infection 
of dust, flies, and of handling in an insanitary 
manner, it is sure to become a poison instead of 
a health-giving food." 

At one time, Dr. Park, of the same department, 
estimated that three hundred babies died annu- 
ally in New York City through drinking tuber- 
cular milk, and 6,000 children died annually 
through disorders of the intestines caused by 
taking dirty milk. 

Last year the medical officer for St. Pancras 
stated that eighteen samples of farmers' milk as 
delivered at the railway stations were " almost 
without exception very bad," and that samples 
taken at milkshops and on milk rounds were 
" definitely worse," indicating " a further stage 
in the ill-effects of bad methods of transportation 
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and storage, lack of cleanlinesB, and the keeping 
of the milk at too high a temperature." He 
added : "I have no hesitation in saying that the 
present system, whereby the milk is passed from 
vessel to vessel, and handled under unsuitable 
conditions, is thoroughly bad." 

In their report to the Council, the Public 
Health Committee stated : 

" It will be observed that the examination of 
the milk samples reveals serious bacterial con- 
tamination ; that milk is transported at too high 
a temperature, which results in the number of 
excremental organisms originally present multi- 
plying greatly ; that there is an absence of proper 
care as to the cleanliness of containers; living 
bovine tubercle bacilli were found; and there 
exist bad methods of transportation and storage, 
etc. It also appears that three out of four pas- 
teurised milk samples were not in fact eflPectually 
pasteurised." 

Another medical officer may now add his expert 
testimony. Dr. Balph Picken, medical officer of 
health for Cardiff, in his last report to the Health 
Committee of that important city, refers to the 
case of a cow in the Cardiff district which was 
found to be grossly infected with tuberculosis 
and had to be destroyed. He adds that the case 
" affords a further illustration of the risk which 
the community runs in acquiring tuberculosis 
through the consumption of milk." 

So urgent is the danger of contaminated milk 
that, in 1915, a society was actually started. 
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under the name of " The National Clean Milk 
Society," to impress upon the public the import- 
ance of a clean and wholesome milk- supply! 
This is significant, as showing the state of the 
milk- supply. Lord Astor and Lord Dawson of 
Penn (formerly Sir Bertrand Dawson) were on 
the Council; and the society provided lecturers 
and demonstrators, and published many pam- 
phlets on the subject. But that such a society 
should be needed at all is a fact that requires no 
comment from me. 

How is milk contaminated? 

Even supposing the cow is perfectly clean and 
healthy, germs may get into the milk from the 
dirty hands or clothing of the milker, from the 
hide of the cow, from the manure in the cowshed, 
while the receptacle itself may not be free from 
germs. Sediment of milk under the microscope 
has been found to contain hair, blood, purulent 
matter, scabs, portions of manure, and other un- 
healthful things. 

Further contamination may come during the 
journey, in the milk-shop, and finally in the 
home itself, from flies, street-dust, or unclean 
jugs and basins. 

Milk may be infected at its very source, for the 
udders of cows are liable to disease. This is not 
to be wondered at, when we consider that in a 
natural state the cow would only continue to pro- 
duce milk during the time in which it was 
suckling its young. That we induce it to give 
milk regularly at other periods is not a natural 
proceeding, and the secretion which it produces 
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is actually a different product from that supplied 
to the calf in the natural manner. 

Even if the cow be perfectly healthy, the milk 
must have the general character of its l3ody ; and 
though disease may not actually be present, it is 
more or less in a depraved condition, owing to the 
unnatural condition in which it lives ; and milk 
being a secretion is affected as any other secretion 
might be. 

A well-known authority, Professor L. B. 
Arnold, says : " MUk is the scavenger of the 
cow's body." 

But, supposing it were possible, by selecting a 
perfectly healthy cow, and taking every imagin- 
able precaution, to produce quite pure and un- 
contaminated milk, there is no reason for man to 
use it as a food. I have already enumerated 
some of the principal objections ; but there are 
others. While the defenders of a milk diet pro- 
claim that it is in itself a perfect food, that 
proposition Eas yet to be fully proved. 

Milk for an adult is not a perfectly balanced 
food by any means, for it contains too large a 
percentage of fat, and not enough proteid or 
mineral salts. Moreover, the percentage of 
liquid (95 per cent.) over solid is unsuitable to 
the human organism. Dyspepsia, torpidity of 
the liver, and biliousness are all aggravated by 
milk, owing to its excessive fat-content. 

Only the digestive apparatus of an infant is 
adapted to the proper digestion of milk. The 
type of diet for which an animal is best adapted 
is shown by its teeth. When, therefore, a child 
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has cut eight teeth or more, its diet should be 
changed, and less milk given, until it can be dis- 
pensed with altogether. It is worthy of note 
that no Japanese children are allowed milk after 
they are weaned ; and the Japanese are a hardy, 
sturdy and enduring race. 

After the teeth have arrived, milk becomes un- 
necessary, and even unwholesome. A well- 
known physician found that his patients re- 
covered far more quickly when milk was excluded 
from the dietary. In cases of diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, gastric dilation, threatened appendicitis 
and muco-colitis, a milk-free dietary was 
essential. Eheumatism and catarrh were aggra- 
vated by the use of milk. 

Children fed on too starchy a diet are particu- 
larly susceptible to infection; and when over- 
fed with milk and milk-foods, they often suffer 
from diarrhoea, caused by a too pronounced pro- 
tein decomposition in the intestines. 

Sir James Oantlie, in one of his lectures, said 
that, according to some of the laws of Moses, one 
should not take milk for two hours after fish, 
three hours after chicken, and four hours after 
mutton. This was perfectly sound science, 
though for long disregarded. Milk taken after 
meat clotted round it at once, and prevented 
natural digestion. For this reason, the habit of 
English mothers of giving their children milk 
puddings after a meat lunch or dinner was wrong 
and dangerous. Indeed, he said that beer would 
have been better than milk, though, of course, 
water was best. 
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This is a heavy blow at the general idea in the 
nursery that a " nice milk pudding " was about 
the most harmless and beneficial thing for the 
children to have after their roast mutton. There 
are certain nurseries, I believe, where the appear- 
ance of a milk-pudding after the meat course is 
greeted with a waU of despair; so perhaps the 
inhabitants are wiser than their misguided 
parents and guardians. 

That mUk becomes a poison may be readily 
understood, for it contains 5 per cent of " sugar 
of milk," or lactose. This, being an animal 
sugar, is a perfect medium for bacterial develop- 
ment. Therefore, anyone suffering from an un- 
healthy condition of the digestive tract finds that 
condition immensely increased by the rapid 
multiplication of germs induced by the presence 
of lactose. Moreover, milk from the cow con- 
tains ten times as much of the volatile acids as 
human milk. 

Inflammation of the stomach and bowels, 
known as gastro-enteritis, which carries off so 
many children, is directly attributable to a milk- 
diet. The children of middle-class parents are 
more subject to infantile complaints brought on 
by milk, for among the very poor milk is not re- 
garded as a food at all. Consequently, the 
children get no milk at all after they are weaned, 
and poor mothers always breast feed their 
children. Not having a chance to taste cows' 
milk, the slum child grows up healthy and 
sturdy. It is astonishing how tough and full of 
vitality some of the very poorest children are. 
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This is because for the first five or six months of 
their life they are fed naturally, and one could 
not find healthier children anywhere. 

Some medical men of eminence forbid milk in 
cases of tumour or cancer. " In tumour . . . 
especially in cancer cases . . . certain things 
it is better to avoid," wrote J. H. Clarke. " Dr. 
Burnett particularised milk, pork and salt, and 
in this I agree with him. Milk and pork are both 
highly formative foods. They provoke rapid 
tissue growth, and therefore provoke the growth 
of abnormal tissues as well as normal ones. 
Moreover, milk is especially to be avoided in 
breast tumours, since it is itself a breast tissue 
and stimulant." 

It is a widespread superstition that milk may 
be rendered harmless by boiling or pasteurising. 
Experiments have shown this to be a huge mis- 
take. Heating actually destroys milk by para- 
lysing the vitamins. Also, the albumen is 
coagulated, the fat is reduced to an abnormal 
condition, the formation of lactic acid is pre- 
vented, and the salts are rendered insoluble. 
There is also the fact that boiling milk causes a 
rapid increase in the growth of the germs of 
putrefaction. 

To attack milk, which is always regarded as 
one of the most innocent and nourishing of foods, 
is so revolutionary an idea that it must at first 
inevitably be most unpopular. It is some con- 
solation that one or two other writers have risked 
that unpopularity as well as myself, though 
almost apologetically. Dr. Hindhede, on this 
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subject, says : "I know that it is fighting 
against a strong conviction to speak of milk as I 
do ; but cows' milk is not the natural food of man 
that it is supposed to be." 

At the end of his illuminating pamphlet, " The 
Mischief of Milk," Dr. H. Valentine Knaggs re- 
marks : "I am bound to admit that this book 
takes the form of a strong condemnation of the 
use of fresh milk when it is used either as food 
or beverage, in conjunction with the regulation 
mixed dietary of to-day. Such being the case, I 
am most anxious to assure my readers that these 
heterodox views do not spring from any vain 
eccentricity or idle whim on my part. They are 
the fruits of deep study and prolonged observa- 
tion in the course of my daily routine of work. 
At the same time, my mind ever remains open 
to receive and carefully weigh the results 
obtained by other investigators." 

That undaunted fruitarian, Mr. Charles W. 
Forward, in his little book on natural foods, 
boldly says : " Nearly all animals are aflflicted 
with parasites, and civilised man is the parasite 
of the cow. ... If civilised man desires per- 
fect health, and freedom from the risk of in- 
fection for himself and his offspring, he must 
cease to live a parasitical life at the expense of 
the cow." 

It may not be out of place if I reproduce here, 
as a commentary, some correspondence, recently 
appearing in The Times, between Prof. H. E. 
Armstrong and myself. I having stated in a 
letter that milk was an unnatural food and should 
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not be drunk, Mr. Armstrong took up the matter 
as follows : 

" Sir, — ^To discuss Dr. C. Webb-Johnson's views on 
feeding in detail would be to waste your space, but 
he makes one statement which iS so unjustifiable and 
subversive of public weal that it must not be allowed 
to gain currency, viz., * Never drink milk. It is an 
unnatural food save for the young.' The assertion is 
one for which there is not a tittle of scientific evidence. 

" Nations have been fed upon milk — ^the Scotch and 
the Irish, for instance. Formerly, the Scotch agricul- 
tural labourer lived entirely on brose, a mixture of 
raw oatmeal, mixed to a stiff paste with boiling water, 
with raw milk. In Ireland potatoes and milk have 
been the standard diet. Many of us who have been 
well brought up, especially the aged, know from long 
experience that boiled oatmeal with a liberal propor- 
tion of raw milk, porridge, is the best possible 
foundation for the day's work. Among my elderly 
friends, the most abstemious and healthy are free 
consumers of milk foods. 

" Milk, too, is the cheapest of protein foods, as 
shown by the following estimate : — 

Per 1,000 calories. 
Milk, 5d. per quart = Sjd. 

Bacon, 1/-6 per lb. = 6|d. 

Mutton chop, English, 1/8 per lb. = 12|d. 
Beef, English sirloin, 1/8 per lb. = IS^d. 
Eggs, 2d. each = 25d. 

" It would almost seem that the medical profession 
is bent on creating a fashion against milk, instead of 
extolling its superior value; no worse service could 
possibly be rendered to the community. 
" Yours obediently, 

" (Signed) Henhy E. Abmstrong." 
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To this letter I replied as follows : 

" Sir, — To Professor Armstrong's letter in which he 
states that my assertion that ' milk is an unnatural 
food for adults ' was made * without a tittle of 
scientific evidence,' and ' was unjustifiable and sub- 
versive of public weal,' I beg to reply as follows : — 

" Milk was intended to nourish the young of the 
animal which secreted it, and, had not the process of 
milking been discovered by Neolithic man, the supply 
would terminate when the young animal was weaned. 
The milk of the cow, mare, and goat was intended, 
by nature, for'the calf, foal, and kid, and certainly 
not for human consumption. I am supported in my 
opinion by practically all the modem international 
authorities on diet, including Dr. Hindhede, Hereward 
Carrington, Dr. Rheinhold, Dr. Sim Wallace, etc., 
who all consider milk an unnatural food for man. 

" According to Professor Arnold, ' Milk is the 
scavenger of the cow's body,' and Dr. Schroeder, 
Director of the U.S. Agricultural Station, Bethesda, 
writes still more strongly, for he states : — 

" ' Those who know the dangers incident to the 
use of raw milk will not permit a drop to pass their 
lips or the lips of those for whose health they are 
responsible.' 

" Roseman, in his ' Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene,' claims that * milk is responsible for more 
sickness and deaths than perhaps all other foods 
combined; it frequently contains more bacteria than 
are found in sewage.' 

" Space does not permit me to quote more authori- 
ties, nor to enter, as fully as I would desire, into what 
I consider to be one of the most important points in 
the dietary of the world. Were milk the perfect and 
natural food of man, more people would be able to 
digest it and the himdred and one artificially prepared 
predigested Hiilk foods would not be on the market. 
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The truth is that the digestive apparatus of man is 
not adapted for the proper digestion of milk, for his 
stomach is of a different shape and secretes more 
gastric juice than that of the infant. 

" The result is the formation of firm and tough 
clots in the alimentary canal, with subsequent lalic acid 
fermentations, causing flatulence, constipation, tor- 
pidity, coated tongue, foul mouth and indigestion. 
Man was intended to use his teeth when taking food, 
but milk passes directly into the stomach without 
making any demand on the complicated mechanico- 
physiological process of mastication. In spite of 
Professor Armstrong's letter I maintain that much 
milk cannot be taken by man with impunity and, 
further, that it is responsible for more disease and 
deaths than alcohol. There is no proof that milk is 
not the cause of many cases of cancer of the stomach, 
liver, and bowels, and in my opinion, is the chief 
cause. 

" (Signed) Cecil Webb- Johnson." 

THE MILK CURE 

Recently I have been attacked from all parts 
of the world by enthusiasts for milk, who claim 
that they have greatly benefitted by the " milk- 
cure." I therefore feel that I must explain what 
this cure really signifies. 

In his work on " Food " Dr. Burney Yeo says : 

" If an adult requires daily 23 ounces of water 
or free food, it would take nine pints of milk to 
supply it. Such a quantity of milk would give 
a considerable excess of albuminates and fat, and 
a very great excess of water, and although this 
excessive proportion of water and fat is essential 
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for the rapid growth and due eliminations of the 
young, it would be a wasteful food for an 
adult." 

Karell and Weir Mitchell in the " milk cure " 
direct that the milk should be well skimmed, or 
as creamless as possible. They begin with small 
doses of from three to six ounces three or four 
times a day ; they allow no other food ; and they 
insist that the milk should be drunk slowly, in 
small mouthfuls, so that the saliva can mix with 
it. 

Karell admits that if patients were to attempt 
to take four glasses of milk straight from the 
cow, and not skimmed, they will certainly not be 
able to digest it. Yet how many doctors order 
their patients to take the milk skimmed? 

Discussing the milk cure, Sir Lauder Brunton 
says that it owes what virtue it has to the fact 
that it causes the patient to imbibe, without 
recognising what he is doing, a large quantity of 
water, and that the grape cure and the milk cure 
are really a combination of water drinking and 
semi- starvation, and thus greatly resemble the 
Carlsbad cure. 

I may say tha-t I have not the slightest objection 
to these cures. They effect what I want for the 
benefit of my patients : namely, an increase in 
the quantity of water taken, and at the same time 
a decrease in the amount of food. 

But surely in a serious illness, when every- 
thing depends upon working the poisons out of 
the body, and not putting any more in it, a com- 
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plete fast, taking nothing but water, would give 
the patient the best chance. If she should refuse 
to carry out this treatment, the next best thing 
would be to take only fruit juices. 

Karell admits that in his milk cure there is 
always constipation. In the water cure we are 
not confronted with this complication. 

To sum up, we find that this celebrated " mUk 
cure " does nothing that may not be done by 
other agents, at the same time presenting com- 
plications from which in other cures we are free. 



CHAPTER VII 

HOW MANY MEALS A DAY? 

I HAVE previously said that we invariably eat too 
much ; and have dwelt on the benefit to be derived 
fFom cutting out a meal. Two meals a day are 
ample for anybody; and in hot weather one is 
enough. Some people think that they are going 
to die at once if they miss a meal ; but a little 
fasting not only never hurts anybody, but is posi- 
tively beneficial. There are cases in which 
invalids have been restored to health by judicious 
fasts of from three to fourteen days ; but of course 
these were taken under medical supervision. 
These are exceptional cases; but in a normal 
person an occasional fast of one or two days 
benefits. While we do not wish to emulate the 
feats of Succi, Dr. Tanner, and other professional 
fasting men, let us remember that the latter 
particularly has shown that abstinence from food 
does not weaken the constitution, but actually 
strengthens it. Upton Sinclair, the American 
novelist, author of " The Jungle," fasted for 
weeks, taking nothing but the juice of oranges, 
and did his regular work all through the experi- 
ment. He has put it on record that after the 
first hunger-pangs, he felt lighter and more 
energetic and clear-headed than he had been when 

9S 
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taking his regular tliree meals a day. Michael 
Fitzgerald, of Cork, fasted 68 days, and A, E. 
Lowe, of Brighton, for 50 days. 

In India at one period I went on with my 
duties eating nothing, and drinking only water, 
for 10 days; and felt, both mentally and 
physically, much better for it. 

English people generally would be much 
healthier if they gave up breakfast. The 
" hearty English breakfast " is only a habit, and 
we should be better without it. We are the only 
European nation that devours eggs, fish, and 
meat directly upon rising in the morning. The 
Frenchman is content with coffee and a roll, and 
he works harder, and begins earlier in the morn- 
ing, than the Englishman. 

M. Chester, the well-known chef, remarked, on 
seeing an Englishman eating a chop for break- 
fast : " That, in my opinion, is like throwing a 
blanket over the brain. How can that man expect 
to be successful against his business competitors 
to-day? " 

It must be admitted that the English break- 
fast has tended of late years to become smaller 
and more sensible. During the war, high prices 
and the difficulty of obtaining the traditional 
bacon and eggs, together with the rationing 
system, forced people into frugality with regard 
to the first meal of the day. And it is possible 
that a long sojourn in France gave many men a 
taste for the petit dejeuner. Even now the 
British breakfast is a mistake. Some years ago 
it was indeed a Gargantuan meal. What did the 
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hero of a celebrated sporting novel give his guest 
at breakfast before taking him out with the 
hounds? 

"Kidneys, chops, eggs, muffins, toasts, red 
herrings, and all the delicacies of the season " — 
all this between two ! 

In "The Further Reminiscences of an Irish 
R.M.," a breakfast included hot dishes, a clutch 
of new-laid eggs, a heap of toasted scones, and 
the remains of last night's dinner, including a 
large salmon, a boiled turkey and its satellite 
ham, and a team of four wild duck. 

At Oxford and Cambridge the traditional 
breakfast is — or was until recently — fish, kid- 
neys or cutlets, buttered eggs, muffins and mar- 
malade. No Oxford undergraduate could vaunt 
himself a 'Varsity man till he had eaten his own 
weight in " squish," as marmalade is called. 

Lord Eosebery is credited with being the last 
undergraduate at Oxford to drink claret with his 
breakfast. 

The Holland House breakfasts, at which wits, 
poets, and statesmen were entertained, were 
famous, but it is on record that only boiled eggs, 
tea, coffee, and rolls and butter formed the sub- 
stantial portion of the repast. The feast of 
reason and the flow of soul was what the guests 
really assembled to enjoy. Samuel Rogers, the 
poet and banker, was another personage who 
liked to see his friends at breakfast. 

Coming down to the present day, Mr. Lloyd 
George has revived the habit of having friends to 
breakfast, and the Downing Street dejeuners 

7 
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will be famous in history. During a great Euro- 
pean crisis, the Prime Minister entertained 
Colonel House, the American diplomatist, to the 
first meal of the day. 

But, in spite of the example of these celebrated 
men, I maintain that breakfast is an unneces- 
sary meal. The act of sleep is not a fatiguing 
one, rather the reverse ; and it is against Nature 
to put food into the stomach before you have done 
anything to " earn " it. In a wild state, animals 
do not eat directly they wake up. They reverse 
the process, and sleep follows upon a hearty 
meal. 

From generation to generation the fixed notion 
has been handed down that it is necessary to 
make a " good breakfast " in order to fortify one- 
self for the day's duties. " Laying a good 
foundation " is the popular phrase for it. 
Nothing could be more erroneous ; and this has 
been proved beyond doubt by athletes, scientists 
and mental workers who have adopted the " no- 
breakfast " plan. In this connection, I may 
quote a few admirably apt words from a recent 
newspaper article by Walburga, Lady Paget. 
She writes : 

" The Latin races, who unite economy with 
good food, have method, tradition, and imagina- 
tion ; secondly, they indulge in only two square 
meals a day. These consist of one or two 
exquisitely cooked dishes. No time or money is 
frittered away on complicated breakfasts in bed, 
followed in an hour or two by a meal which, if it 
were split up, would suffice for the whole day. 
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The French have a cup of coffee and a roll for 
breakfast, and their dSjeuner a la fourchette at 
twelve o'clock. 

" To simplify one's life is an urgent problem, 
and I should like to suggest that all those who 
have three large meals a day should drop one of 
them. They will be better, happier, and healthier 
for it." 

Though it has no direct bearing on the " no- 
breakfast " plan, I cannot resist quoting here 
some further words of wisdom by Lady Paget 
from the same article : 

" Bad cooking engenders drink, and those who 
try to abolish drink before teaching the women 
how to cook put the cart before the horse. It is 
a miracle if a working man, whose wife cooks 
only once or twice a week, and whose diet con- 
sists of potted salmon, salt meat, bitter tea and 
snow-white bread generously weighted with 
alum, his sweets being jams which have never 
known fruit, resists the temptation to assuage 
the cravings such food must cause and does not 
take to drink. 

"Man is what he eats, and this fact ought to 
be taught to every child." 

One bad result of the British breakfast is that 
it engenders indigestion from the habit so many 
workers have of bolting their morning meal. 
With a train to catch at the suburban station, 
and the doors of his City office yawning for him, 
the unfortunate worker literally shovels down 
his egg and bacon without properly masticating 
them, swallows a cup of scalding tea on the top 
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of the viands ; and then at top speed hurries oflE. 
A more unhygienic series of proceedings could 
not possibly be imagined. No wonder indigestion 
and flatulence, with all their dire consequences, 
pursue him. Indigestion causes irritability and 
bad temper, and these lead to domestic discord 
and unhappiness. Moral for married couples : 
If you want to be happy, give up breakfast. 

Among the outstanding advantages of the no- 
breakfast plan are these : 

(1) It gives that delicate organ, the stomach, 
from sixteen to eighteen hours rest; 

(2) It lessens the amount of food taken in the 
24 hours ; 

(3) It saves a good deal of unnecessary work in 
the mornings ; 

(4) For people with limited incomes it is a 
great financial saving ; 

(5) It helps a person to gain and retain good 
health ; 

(6) By not fuddling the brain with food at the 
start of the day, the man of business or mental 
worker is able to do more and better work. 

The economical advantages of the plan are 
apparent. Take the case of a young clerk on a 
small salary. The domestic budget would be 
much easier to balance were the expenditure on 
breakfast cut out. Eggs, bacon and fish, which 
the average Briton insists upon having for break- 
fast, are not the most economical of foods — not 
even so economical as porridge, on which the 
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Scottish worker lives and thrives. By abolish' 
ing breakfast, I calculate at least £35 a year 
might be saved ; and this is a great consideration 
to middle-class people with strictly limited 
incomes. 

Moreover, the young wife would be glad to be 
spared the drudgery of preparing the meal. Lay- 
ing the table, cooking the food, clearing away and 
washing-up are uninteresting tasks which all 
take time, which might be more pleasantly and 
usefuUy employed. 

There are certain classes of workers to whom 
breakfast may be allowed. The man or woman 
who rises at six in the morning, and does two or 
three hours hard work, has earned a meal. 
Farmers and those who work on the land are in- 
cluded in this class. The old-fashioned " hunt 
breakfast " was the privilege of those who had 
risen while it was yet dark, and ridden perhaps 
a score of miles in the keen morning air; and, 
moreover, these ardent sportsmen and sports- 
women had no prospect of lunch, save a sandwich 
and sip from a flask. 

But for a person to get out of bed after a good 
night's rest, and immediately proceed to gorge a 
big breakfast, is wrong morally, economically 
and hygienically. 

If a person took much active exercise, the 
breakfast habit might not be so harmful; but 
what does the average town-dweller do? He 
eats a more or less hearty breakfast. The better 
off he is, the more elaborate will be the meal, 
and the richer and more varied the dishes. I 
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knew a man in a good position who told me that, 
whatever else he had for breakfast, he always 
made it a rule to finish up with four eggs. After 
his breakfast, the City man goes to his ofl&ce, 
either taking his car at the door, or his train, 
'bus, or tram at the end of the road, according 
to his position in life. Arriving at the office, 
without having taken any exercise at all, he 
engages in sedentary work till it is time to go 
out to lunch. 

No wonder he adds to his weight, and suffers 
from rheumatism or indigestion. If he is a 
middle-aged man, and addicted to what are called 
the " pleasures of the table," like so many 
middle-aged men, a stroke of apoplexy may find 
him out at his desk, in the street, or at the rail- 
way station; and the papers record another 
sudden death. 

A sudden change in habits which have become 
fixed through the passage of years is not to be 
recommended. For this reason the no-breakfast 
plan should not be adopted all at once; and it 
would be safer to begin it under the supervision 
of a medical man. To substitute fruit for animal 
food at the morning meal is an excellent way. 

Another meal which we could well do without 
is afternoon tea. It has been well defined as a 
reflection on one's lunch and an insult to one's 
dinner; but for ladies it is less a meal than a 
social necessity. It is a great mistake to do as 
many women do; and eat quantities of sand- 
wiches, sweet biscuits, rich cakes, and so forth 
with the afternoon cup of tea. This habit is re- 
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sponsible for many spoilt complexions and rained 
digestions. Whenever possible, only a cup of tea 
should be taken, and nothing should' be eaten 
with it. 

The morning cup of tea, with which bread-and- 
butter or biscuits are usually taken, is a per- 
nicious thing, especially when it is the prelude to 
a breakfast of the usual British dimensions. 
. To sum up, two meals a day are ample for any- 
body. The more you eat the more you want; 
and the " snack " habit is one of the most in- 
jurious. One often hears a woman say that she 
" can't get through the morning " without a cup 
of meat-extract or a glass of milk and biscuits 
about eleven o'clock. If she exercised a little 
will-power for a few mornings she would find that 
she could do without it very well, and would feel 
all the better for abstinence. 



In discussing the question as to how many 
times a day we should eat, it is of interest to 
study the habits of wild animals. 

The plant eaters, such as the rabbits and kan- 
garoos of Australia, and the deer, roes, hares, 
etc., of other countries, leave their haunts and 
make for their feeding grounds as the sun goes 
down, or begins to get low in the western sky. 
This is recognised both by hunters and car- 
nivorous animals, like the lion and tiger. Fruit 
eaters, like the gorilla, etc., rest during the heat 
of the day, but towards sunset they come out and 
feed on ripe fruit and nuts, and do not leave this 
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repast and retire for the night until they are 
satisfied and replenished. 

Original man followed a similar mode of pro- 
cedure, and in all probability only had one meal 
a day. It is quite certain that he had no fixed 
hours set aside for his meals, and also that he 
only ate when he was hungry. The Bomans, 
when they were at their best, lived on one meal a 
day, and only increased the number of meals 
when they began to decline. The Eskimo hunter 
hunts all day on an empty stomach, and only eats 
at night, when his perilous day's work is com- 
pleted. The ancient Greeks, Hebrews and Per- 
sians only had two meals a day. 

With the average person, the digestion of a 
well-cooked meal takes from five to six hours, and 
in many people it takes much longer. After such 
a meal, it is only reasonable and just to infer 
that the stomach should have some hours of rest, 
so that, strictly speaking, seven to eight hours 
should elapse before another meal is taken. If 
we claim eight hours for sleep and rest, this will 
only allow us two meals a day. The ideal times 
for these meals would be at noon and seven or 
eight o'clock in the evening. 

A feeling of emptiness and a craving for break- 
fast in the early morning is a sign of indigestion 
and not of health. Dr. Dewey considers that in 
the morning, after a night's rest, before the body 
has spent any of its accumulated energy, the 
healthy system does not demand food. Dr. 
Abramowski says that the easiest way of attain- 
ing the two meals a day practice is to abstain 
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from breakfast, for under the no-breakfast plan 
we may, on a mixed and a cooked diet, reach a 
state of well-being and energy, of freedom- from 
disease and uneasiness, quite unknown to most 
civilised people. As long as unnatural food is 
eaten in a cooked or dead state, and this food, 
through its high seasonings, etc., induces too 
frequent desire for food and drink, there must 
be damage done to the digestive organs. 

This is why the average person is almost con- 
stantly out of order, and suffers so frequently 
from minor ailments, such as indigestion, consti- 
pation, headaches, colds, rheumatism, etc. Qui 
excuse, s' accuse! 

Sometimes the cook is blamed and sometimes 
the food, but how often is the individual held to 
be guilty of over-eating? 

If, however, the no-breakfast plan is not fol- 
lowed, it is better to compromise and limit break- 
fast to fresh fruit. 



CHAPTEE VIII 

MASTICATION AND TEETH 

One of the most alarming facts about the public 
health of Great Britain is the spread of dental 
disease. A perfect set of teeth is a novelty ; and 
the editor of the Medical Press has calculated 
that an army of dental surgeons of from 30,000 
to 40,000' would be required to cope with the 
defective teeth of this nation. During the Great 
War many thousands of recruits were rejected 
for " bad teeth " — it was, in fact, one of the chief 
causes of rejection. Dental caries is ten times 
as common as it was only 150 years ago. That 
this is a serious matter for the future of the race 
is shown by Sir James Cantlie's conclusion that 
the principal cause of national degeneracy is bad 
teeth. 

Hereward Carrington, a convinced opponent 
of animal foods, says : " Meat-eating is known 
to be one of the chief and most direct causes of 
the decay of the teeth — ^the small fibres of the 
meat becoming wedged in between them, and 
decomposing cause rapid decay of the teeth. It 
is probable that this is one of the chief causes 
of the bad teeth we see about us." 

This is rather too sweeping a statement, for 
there are many other contributory causes, and 
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diseased teeth have been seen in children who 
have never tasted meat. Let us examine some 
of the principal enemies of the teeth; and indi- 
cate a course by which a woman many preserve 
a good set of teeth, " all her own," till late in 
life. 

It is obvious that teeth which are not used 
decay and die ; and the chief fault with modern 
civilisation in this connection is that we give our 
teeth too little work to do. Our food is too arti- 
ficial, and is refined too much, thus giving our 
teeth not enough employment. Those who pre- 
pare our foods are at pains to eliminate the 
fibrous elements which exercise the jaws, this 
affecting the blood-supply and causing malnutri- 
tion of the teeth. Food which demands thorough 
mastication is undoubtedly the best for the teeth, 
and decay is early brought on by the eating of 
soft and refined food. This allows mastication 
to fall into desuetude ; the habit is lost, and the 
bad habit of "bolting" is substituted, to the 
ruin not only of the dental apparatus but of the 
digestion also. 

The eating of hard and fibrous foods keeps the 
teeth healthy by cleaning them; and, moreover, 
it encourages the flow of the salivary and buccal 
secretions. The deposit of tartar is prevented ; 
and the gums do not recede. 

We have, normally, thirty-two teeth ; and they 
were given us to bite with. Our daily menu, 
therefore, should invariably contain some hard 
food, such as apples or celery. Wholemeal bread 
is better than bread made from refined white 
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flour, as it requires more mastication. The hard 
French roll is more wholesome than the usual 
pappy English bread as delivered by the family 
baker. 

A normal child of eighteen months should be 
able to masticate an apple, and one two years 
old any hard food. Giving a child a crust 
soaked in milk is a mistake; far better let him 
have it dry, and give his little teeth some work 
to do. 

The teeth may be saved from decay if from 
infancy the following rules are observed. 

(1) From the age of 18 months, let each meal 
contain some hard food requiring "grinding." 

(2) Never allow sweets between meals. 

(3) Let the child finish each meal with fresh 
fruit or some crisp salad. 

(4) Train the chUd to like fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. 

(5) Avoid milk and milk-puddings. 

(6) Teach the use of the tooth-brush to children 
of 2| to 3 years. 

It is commonly believed that hard sweets of the 
" boiled "variety are good for the teeth, but this 
is a mistake. They do as much harm to 
children's teeth as any other kind. Another 
error is giving children sweets on going to bed. 

Thorough mastication of food is one of the 
most important points in personal hygiene. An 
old lady used to quote to me the couplet : 

" Leam to eat slow; all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places." 
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To eat slowly and chew thoroughly is the way 
to preserve good teeth and a healthy digestion. 
For a long time it was believed that Mr. Glad- 
stone made it a rule to give each mouthful thirty- 
two bites; but this story has recently been 
exploded. At any rate, the myth did some good 
in this way : that thousands of people, admiring 
the marvellous vigour and vitality of the " Grand 
Old Man," were led to imitate his supposed plan ; 
and thus enjoyed much better health than they 
would otherwise have had. 

A genuine exponent of the plan of thorough 
mastication of food was Mr. Horace Fletcher, 
who some years ago led the people of the United 
States to take up what was known as " Flet- 
cherism." He claimed to have restored his 
health, reduced his obesity and renewed his youth 
by his method. Mr. Fletcher's plan was to 
masticate the food till it practically melted away 
in the mouth, and had almost lost its taste. He 
found that not only was he vastly improved in 
health and vigour, but he actually required less 
food. In the rush and hurry of modern life, how- 
ever, it would be a counsel of perfection to advise 
the general adoption of " Fletcherism " ; few 
people nowadays have time for such a deliberate 
metiiod of eating. 

Mr. Fletcher wrote several books upon his 
plan, notably "The A, B— Z of Nutrition," 
published in New York in 1904, and " The New 
Glutton or Epicure." His method, being pre- 
sented in a novel way, and well written up in the 
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newspapers, was eagerly accepted by the 
dyspepsia-ridden Americans. 

The addiction of the people of the United 
States to digestive troubles generally is attribut- 
able to the following causes : 

(1) The immense amount of "canned" 
(tinned) and preserved foods consumed. Ameri- 
can women are less domesticated than our Eng- 
lish housewives ; and find it less trouble to lay in 
a stock of ready-prepared provisions than to 
spend hours with a cooking-stove. 

(2) The habit of putting copious draughts of 
the national " ice- water " on the top of hot food 
— an insult which no self-respecting stomach can 
be expected to stand. 

(3) The custom of hurrying over meals. 

I merely point out these errors of our 
American cousins in order to show my British 
readers what to avoid. One part of the American 
dietary might, however, be imitated with great 
advantage. That is the national habit of having 
fresh fruit at every meal, including breakfast. 
Americans also rejoice in an almost endless 
variety of salads — ^another point in which they 
might usefully be copied. 

In my chapter on " Milk " I have pointed out 
some of the more obvious disadvantages of a 
dietary including cows' milk ; and here I may call 
attention to the maleficent effect of milk upon the 
teeth. Dr. Sim Wallace has written : 

" We should enter a most vigorous protest 
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against the iniquitous and ubiquitous practice of 
feeding children almost entirely on soft, milk- 
soaked foods. Not because milk is occasionally 
the bearer of tubercle, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
etc., nor because it leads to constipation, fer- 
mentation, and summer diarrhoea, but because 
this pap system is the insidious cause of lifelong 
suffering from the numerous derangements of the 
alimentary canal which it brings on. It begins 
by producing the wholesale ruin of the teeth, to- 
gether with many consequent troubles. It leads 
to adenoids and all the unfortunate sequelae with 
which you are familiar. Finally, it almost neces- 
sarily begets gastric insufficiency, malassimila- 
tion, and malnutrition, together with the general 
wreck of physical well-being, which these de- 
rangements ultimately produce." 

This denunciation of the effect of soft and 
pappy foods on children's teeth is also borne out 
by a different authority. According to the school 
dental officer of the Cumberland Education Com- 
mittee, the average percentage of children with 
sound teeth is as low as 19.5 per cent., the balance 
of 80.5 having teeth more or less decayed. The 
officer blames the unsuitable diet on which the 
children are fed for this high proportion of 
defections, as well as the systematic neglect of 
dental hygiene which is common in rural dis- 
tricts. The children are fed for the most part on 
bread, with margarine or jam, and the consump- 
tion of sweets and cakes with sugar is on the 
increase. The bread used is, of course, baker's 
bread, made of finely-ground flour, so that there 
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is not the same work of mastication as when the 
common foods were bannocks, wholemeal bread 
and oat cakes. An apple, than which there is no 
better cleanser of the teeth, appears to be a rare 
luxury. 

The mouth is the gateway of the body ; and it 
is generally recognised that our dietetic habits 
are the cause of most of our ills. From the 
cradle to the grave we suffer from dental caries, 
adenoids, enlarged tonsils, dyspepsia, constipa- 
tion and appendicitis ; and the whole cause is the 
dietetic errors which we constantly commit. The 
pernicious system — or want of system — of child- 
feeding is at the bottom of it all. 

Food which demands efficient mastication is 
not only better for the teeth, but also for the 
stomach and intestines than soft and refined 
food. As a stone thrown into a pond causes ever- 
widening circles, so the deterioration of the teeth 
owing to the prevalence of pappy foods brings an 
ever-increasing series of disorders in its train. I 
have already shown that bad teeth lead to in- 
digestion and constipation. From these spring 
neurasthenia, once a rare complaint, but now so 
common that it is a usual topic of discussion in 
the newspapers, and every suicide is deemed a 
" victim of neurasthenia " by the intelligent sub- 
editor whose duty it is to affix a headline to the 
report. 

Thorough mastication is not only necessary to 
health, but it enables us to do with less food. 
This is easily comprehended, for the well-masti- 
cated food is more readily digested and absorbed. 
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Thus it does the individual more good, and he 
benefits by what he eats. 

Imperfect mastication means that you drink 
more fluid than is good at meals, for you are 
more inclined to " wash down " the food, and the 
evils of taking much fluid at meal-times have 
been fully explained in my special chapter on the 
subject. 

Another bad effect of imperfect mastication is 
that the flow of the gastric juice is only partially 
stimulated, and a copious flow is necessary to 
deal properly with the ingested food. 

Thus we see the vicious circle. Refined and 
prepared foods which do not require plentiful 
mastication are given to the world, which, ever 
willing to be saved trouble, takes them to its 
heart — or, rather, stomach. The consequence is 
that the teeth suffer through having not enough 
work to do, the digestive apparatus suffers 
through being overloaded with a mass of un- 
masticated material, and then the medical man is 
called in to prescribe for an impaired digestion. 
Nine times out of ten he advises only such pre- 
pared foods as the enfeebled digestion is sup- 
posed to be able to cope with, and so the infernal 
merry-go-round goes on. 

The physician seldom tells the patient how to 
strengthen the digestion, and until the digestion 
is so strengthend as to be able to cope with 
natural foods, the patient will remain in a bad 
state of health, with occasional intervals of 
" feeling better." 

Many medical men are profoundly convinced 
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that it is necessary to eat the natural foods which 
the teeth and the digestive apparatus proclaim 
are the most suited for us. The function of the 
inert matter found in natural foods is to stimu- 
late the action of the alimentary canal. From 
prepared and pre- digested foods these matters 
are carefully removed, and thC] interior economy 
has less work to do, and consequently becomes 
lazy. 

One danger of these easily-assimilable foods 
has been pointed out by Dr. Sim Wallace, who 
affirms that " they are sure to leave a small 
residue in the intestine, which is bound sooner or 
later to ferment and give rise to ptomaines and 
other highly poisonous products. Unless such 
foods are taken with a large amount of chemically 
inert matter, such as certain forms of cellulose, 
which will cause a regular, at least daily, 
evacuation of the bowels, they should only be 
taken after having had the advice both of a con- 
sulting physician and a dental surgeon." 

That people are becoming more awake to the 
importance of diet on the teeth and digestion is 
shown by the fact that while this book was being 
written it was recorded that the women of the 
St. Pancras School for Mothers had won the 
champion shield for the best essays on a perfect 
diet-table for a two-year-old child. 

Here is the menu of one of the prize winners : 

"Breakfast. — Milk flavoured with cocoa; 
bread fried in bacon fat, or crisp toast with 
plenty of butter ; a piece of raw apple. 
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" Dinner. — Stewed tripe in milk, a little 
potato and cauliflower, small piece of fruit tart 
if the pastry is crisp. 

" Tea. — Milk flavoured with cocoa, rusk or 
crisp oatcake, and a small piece of apple. 

" Our doctor recommends mothers of young 
children to give them underdone meat twice a 
week, or a little raw steak finely minced, mixed 
with potatoes and gravy ; or steamed whiting or 
haddock. Sheep's brains cooked in milk and an 
egg are, of course, excellent for children. Every 
child should have a piece of apple to finish his 
meal, for this teaches him to chew, and unless he 
learns to chew he will not digest his food pro- 
perly. Water should be given to him to drink 
between his meals, for this is better than with 
his meals." 

From the point of view of maintaining good 
teeth, this is an admirable dietary, though we 
must take exception to the large quantity of milk 
that is given. As I have pointed out in another 
chapter, milk should never be given with meals, 
if at all. The toast or fried bread gives the teeth 
some work to do, as does the raw apple, which 
is in addition an excellent cleanser. The apple 
is repeated at tea-time, and the rusks, oat-cake 
and crisp pastry are again excellent as teaching 
the teeth their business. This poor mother has 
the right idea when she says : " Every child 
should have a piece of apple to finish his meal, 
for this teaches him to chew, and unless he learns 
to chew, he will not digest properly." 
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Evidently the teaching at this School for 
Mothers is both sensible and sound. It will be 
noticed that no pappy foods, " biscuits soaked in 
milk," or other dietetic horrors are advocated by 
the writer of the prize-winning essay. 

To sum up : 

Your 32 teeth were given you that they might 
bite and grind your food : give them plenty of 
employment. 

Masticate thoroughly, so that the salivary and 
gastric juices may be used to advantage. 

Avoid soups, meat-extracts, mince, hash, and 
all prepared and patented foods. 

Always finish a meal with a raw apple or some 
crisp salad, such as lettuce or celery. 

By following this direction, you may preserve 
a perfect set of teeth and a good digestion to the 
end of your days. 



CHAPTER IX 

PBHSRKVED FOODS — ^FOOD POISONING 

From ancient times foods have been preserved : 

(1) To store them up when easily and plenti- 
fully procured for periods of scarcity ; 

(2) To render them easy of transportation from 
one place to another. 

In modern days, when transport affords so 
many facilities, the over production of certain 
articles of diet in one country can supply the 
deficiency of the same foods in another. Frozen 
meat from Australia and New Zealand, corned 
meat from South America, fruits from Cali- 
fornia, etc., are examples. 

The four chief methods employed are : 

(1) By freezing (cold storage). 

(2) By the exclusion of fresh air (canning). 

(3) By drying (that is, getting rid of the 
greater part of the water in the food). 

(4) By antiseptic chemical agents. 

No useful purpose would be served by describ- 
ing in detail the various means taken to preserve 
various foods, or to give a list of such luxuries, 
as caviare, pat6-de-foie-gras, etc. One can only 
lay it down as an axiom that all fresh foods are 
preferable to preserved foods, for the latter lose 
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much of their living matter and are deficient in 
vitamins, etc. Vitamin 0. is absent from tinned 
meats, and is destroyed when the fresh foodstuffs 
containing it are subjected to the various 
methods of preservation. To supply sufficient 
vitamin C. for the needs of the body, fresh vege- 
tables and fruit must be eaten raw, or some form 
of scurvy will result from the diet. No one can 
remain in perfect health unless the three vita- 
mins A. B. and C. are taken in the dietary. 

To ensure an adequate supply of all three, the 
diet must contain : — 

Vitamin A. : Butter, animal fats ; eggs ; 
liver; fresh fruit and green 
vegetables. 

,, B. : Wholemeal bread; nuts; eggs 
and liver; fresh fruit and 
green vegetables. 

„ C. : Fresh fruit and green vege- 
tables. 

Glandular organs such as liver are rich in vita- 
mins A. and B. 

Professor McGarrison, in connection with this 
subject, says : " Food deficient in certain vita- 
mins will ultimately cause nervous symptoms of 
a definite order. Fresh fruit is a comparative 
rarity even on the table of the rich. Green vege- 
tables are scanty, and such as there are are often 
cooked to the point of almost complete abstrac- 
tion of their vitamin-content and salts. White 
bread has largely replaced wholemeal bread. 
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Access to abundance of food does not necessarily 
protect from the effects of food deficiency, since 
a number of factors — prejudice, penury, ignor- 
ance, habit — often prevent the proper use and 
choice of health-giving foods." 

Vitamins are obtained from the vegetable 
world, and are not foods in the same sense as 
tissue builders, or producers of energy ; they have 
not been isolated, and their nature and composi- 
tion are unknown. Two are essential to growth 
and maintenance; the third is necessary for 
normal nutrition and the prevention of scurvy. 

Taking the average value in vitamin C. of a 
fresh raw orange or lemon juice as 100, that of 
fresh cow's milk is only 1.5, and fresh beef juice 
is less than 7.5. All of which proves that to 
maintain good health the daily diet should in- 
clude fresh fruit and green vegetables. 

In using tinned or preserved foods, it may be 
taken for granted that all preservatives impair 
the digestion; but where the gastric juices are 
functioning healthily they may nullify the effect 
of the preservatives. Several chemicals may be 
used to preserve food, and among them are 
formalin, boric acid, salicylic acid, and sul- 
phates and bi-sulphates of soda. The worst of 
preservatives is that, though they may not pro- 
duce unpleasant effects at first, thfeir action is 
cumulative. Hence, in persons relying a good 
deal on tinned foods, or unable to obtain fresh 
food in any reasonable quantity, they may store 
up in the system these chemical substances, with 
grave results upon the health. Occasional use 
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of preserved foods is, of course, not productive 
of any serious results. 

Food may act as a poison when toxins are 
formed in it by various bacteria, which cause 
putrefaction by acting on proteid substances and 
splitting them up into certain chemical sub- 
stances, some of which are poisonous, while 
others are harmless. 

The worst epidemics of food poisoning have 
been caused by eating putrified or rotten meat, 
or in the words of the law, " meat unfit for 
human consumption," which can be recognised 
as bad by the smell. Experiments have proved 
that more virulent poisons are contained in meat 
which is " just going bad " than in that which 
is really bad. 

The Middlesbrough epidemic of infective pneu- 
monia was traced to the use of " American 
bacon." 

The symptoms of ptomaine poisoning are in- 
variably sudden, and consist of muscular weak- 
ness, colic, vomiting and diarrhoea. In bad 
cases, which generally prove fatal, there is a rise 
of temperature, with nervous symptoms, includ- 
ing twitchings, dilatation of the pupils and 
drowsiness. 

The treatment consists in ridding the bowels 
of the poisonous material by taking a large dose 
of castor oil, and eating no food until all 
symptoms have disappeared. 

In cases of extreme prostration, brandy may 
be administered. 

Some foods are poisonous in themselves, as in 
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the case of certain funguses which are eaten in 
mistake for mushrooms. Generally speaking, 
mushrooms have pink gills and a ring on the 
stalk. 

Milk may contain pus or tubercle bacilli, or 
may become contaminated, after being drawn, 
with the poisons of scarlet fever, diphtheria, or 
typhoid fever. 

Finally, food which in itself is harmless, may 
be retained in the bowels, and undergo putre- 
faction and cause serious illness. To obviate 
this, the bowels must be evacuated regularly, and 
constipation must never be allowed to become 
chronic. 



BOTULISM 

The recent tragedy which occurred at the Loch- 
maree Hotel, in the Highlands, has demonstrated 
how potent and powerful certain germs are when 
ingested with food. In this case eight people 
died through eating a small quantity of potted 
meat or paste containing the poison produced by 
the Bacillus botulinus. This germ was dis- 
covered by Van Emengen, the Belgian, in 1896, 
when three persons died from eating ham that 
had been preserved in brine. 

It is a mistake to think that botulism is only 
caused by eating animal food, as in America, 
beans, cottage cheese, corn, asparagus, spinach, 
and olives have beeii held to be responsible for 
epidemics. The poison can only be produced 
under certain conditions, the chief of which is 
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that the food must contain protein material, 
either from animal or vegetable sources. The 
bacillus does not grow where oxygen is present, 
and obviously the hermetically sealed potted 
meat or vegetable proves an ideal material on 
which to grow. If, accidentally, the bacillus 
gains admittance to food containing proteid 
matter which is sealed in a tin, glass, or jar, the 
germ manufactures its virulent poison out of the 
material of the food, and it is the poison which 
kills the person, not the bacillus botulinus. 

That the sad calamity should not frighten 
people, and make them avoid all potted foods, is 
proved by the rarity of the epidemics, and by 
Kosenau's opinion. He says : " The high mor- 
tality, the distressing symptoms, and the relation 
to food have dramatic news value, and the disease 
has recently caused concern and alarm out of all 
proportion to its prevalence. A disease which 
during a period of 22 years has made only about 
150 people ill, and caused the death of 111 
amongst approximately a hundred millions of 
people, cannot be compared in magnitude to 
tuberculosis, syphilis and other public health 
problems." 

The grass sickness or forage-poisoning in 
horses in Scotland is apparently the same disease 
as the Silagen poisoning in American horses and 
cattle, and is undoubtedly due to infection by the 
bacillus botulinus, and the spores are in all 
probability ingested with the forage. 

The symptoms of botulism begin to appear 
from 16-36 hours after partaking of the poisonous 
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food. The patient complains of weakness, head- 
ache, dizziness, haziness of the sight, and distress 
of vision. The patient sees double, the eyelids 
droop, swell, and close the eyes, and the pupils 
become dilated. Vomiting and diarrhoea and 
abdominal pains are not constant symptoms, as 
they are in ordinary ptomaine poisoning. The 
chief symptoms are nervous ones, showing them- 
selves in paralysis of the lips, the muscles of the 
throat and tongue, and finally paralysis of the 
respiration and heart, with death. The mind is 
clear to the end. All treatment has proved to be 
of no avail, but a very large dose of castor oil is 
the first thing to be tried, and large draughts of 
cold water should be taken. The rest must be 
left to the medical attendants. 

APPENDIX 

Dr. Shepard, an American physician, mentions 
the following foods among those consumed by the 
citizens of the great Kepublic at their daily 
meals : 

Sausages, containing coal-tar dye, borax ; 

Bread, containing salicylic acid; 

Catsup, with coal-tar dye, and benzoic acid ; 

Pickles, with copperas, sodium sulphate, and 
salicylic acid ; 

Pork and beans, with formaldehyde. 

Various powders sold by the grocers under 
grotesque fancy names are not worth the packets 
in which they are wrapped as food. " Egg "- 
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powders without an atom of egg, and all the 
other packeted preparations, are not fit for grow- 
ing children, or indeed for anybody. They find 
purchasers because they save trouble — a great 
consideration with a busy housewife — but their 
food-value is nil in the majority of cases. 



CHAPTER X 

DIET AND DISEASE 

One could fill a volume with descriptions of diets 
suitable for every type of invalid, but this is by 
no means the intention of the present work. 
Each case must be judged on its merits ; and each 
patient must be treated, not by rule, but by care- 
ful personal observation of the case. 

In this book I intend to discuss the question 
of diet in relation to : 

(A) Uric acid troubles ; 

(B) Obesity ; 

(O) Common colds; 
(D) Backache. 

Digestive troubles, including constipation, 
have already been dealt with in my preceding 
chapters ; and if my ideas are properly followed 
out, they wUl be cured. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that if a digestive disease is in 
a state of chronicity, or at a very advanced stage, 
that diet alone will not effect a cure. The 
poisons must be eliminated from the body before 
it can be put into working order. First, the 
drains must be flushed and cleaned and then they 
must be kept clean. 
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URIC ACID 

This book is not a suitable one in which to 
discuss the uric acid diathesis or the purin-free 
diet. These can safely be left to more technical 
works. The majority of women, however, sufEer 
at some time or other from what is commonly and 
popularly known as " uric acid." This is why 
I intend to discuss in a brief manner what " uric 
acid " really means and what I advise for pre- 
venting it causing disease, and for its eradica- 
tion. 

The protein which one takes into the body in 
the form of food, whether vegetable or animal, 
has to be got rid of. 

The chief products of it are urea and uric acid, 
which occur in the human being in the propor- 
tion of 33 to 1 in the form of uric acid. 

The excretion of uric acid depends upon the 
acidity or alkalinity of the blood; for, although 
the blood is never acid, when diminished alkalinity 
is present, we are apt, for the sake of conveni- 
ence, to speak of it as "comparative acidity." 

This acidity varies with the quantity and 
quality of food taken, the process of digestion, 
and the use of various drugs. 

The dustbins of the body, where uric acid 
accumulates, are the joints and the spleen. 
When, owing to treatment, the blood becomes 
more strongly alkaline, the result is often to 
cause depression and headaches. Then do rheu- 
matic and gouty subjects complain that the treat- 
ment is "lowering." 
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If the wrong treatment is given, these 
symptoms are relieved ; but at the same time uric 
acid collects in the joints and spleen, and vs^ill 
eventually cause either great discomfort or 
chronic disease and death. 

Dr. Haig has pointed out that if the uric acid 
is retained in the spleen, it is absent from the 
blood. Then, although the patient may say he 
feels extremely fit and jolly, he will eventually 
complain of all the symptoms which point to 
" uric acid." 

In other words, a man who takes a pint or a 
quart of champagne, by increasing his acidity, 
drives the uric acid out of the blood, and says he 
feels much brighter. But subsequently he con- 
fesses that his indulgence has resulted in twinges 
in his joints by causing the uric acid to lodge in 
them. Later on, he is bound to complain of 
depression, headaches, and other unpleasant 
symptoms when the uric acid again enters the 
circulation. 

But more serious complications may ensue, for 
the rapid removal of the uric acid from the spleen 
and joints may result in heart-failure or affec- 
tions of the brain. Take the case of Canon 
Liddon. Recovering from an attack of gout in 
the head, he fainted shortly after breakfast one 
morning and died. 

Both Dr. Haig and Sir A. Garrod believed that 
uric acid was formed in the kidneys out of the 
waste products derived from the proteins which 
were eaten; and food containing too much pro- 
tein will deteriorate those delicate organs. As 
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Prof. Muller said years ago, the kidneys " never 
forget the wrong they have once suffered." 

Although uric acid may be deposited in the 
spleen and joints, to be got rid of it must pass 
through the blood. This is the reason why when 
a gouty or a rheumatic subject is treated on cor- 
rect lines he has to " feel worse before he is 
better." Most people take the line of least re- 
sistance. They imagine that the doctor who 
treats them wrongly by locking up the uric acid 
in the spleen and joints is cleverer than the one 
who releases the uric acid, causes them discom- 
fort for the time being, but in the end effects a 
permanent cure. 

The gouty subject who falls asleep or feels 
drowsy after a meal is suffering from alkalinity 
of the blood. On the other hand, the man who 
takes wines, and so forth, which make his blood 
comparatively acid, has a temporary but illusory 
feeling of well-being. 

Most people affected by uric acid, if they are 
sufficiently wealthy, resort to Continental water- 
ing-places and " bains." Such places as Hom- 
burg, Carlsbad, Marienbad, Weisbaden, Baden- 
Baden, or Aix-les-Bains receive them, and, if 
they are too patriotic to patronise an ex-enemy 
country, they go to Bath or Harrogate. 

Were they to remain in London, and follow a 
strict diet, including the use of copious quantities 
of pure cold water, they would benefit just as 
much, or more, without the inconvenience of 
leaving home, and of Continental or inland 
travel. 
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With the rich, water is almost an unknown 
beverage, and one man-about-town was heard to 
describe it as "the stuff that runs under 
bridges." But, as a matter of cold common- 
sense, everybody should drink several pints of 
water daily — taking care not to imbibe it with 
meals — ^for it is a solvent for uric acid, urea, and 
phosphates. It also helps to prevent gall-stones, 
while ait the same time it assists the action of the 
bowels. 

This is especially important to women, in 
whom gall-stones are notably common. Their 
formation is very often to be avoided by getting a 
patient to drink several glasses of water, either 
hot or cold, in the 24 hours. 

At Carlsbad, or at one of the other Continental 
" bads " already mentioned, the wealthy visitor 
follows the fashion. And here fashion to her is 
beneficial. Following out the regimen prescribed 
by the resident physicians, she rises early, she 
drinks freely of the waters, nauseous as they are ; 
she takes more exercise in a day than she takes 
in London in a month, and she retires to bed at 
what in London would seem a ridiculously early 
hour. She finds that this simpler life cures or 
relieves her trouble, so she swears by it and regu- 
larly makes the same pilgrimage yearly. 

Were anybody to tell her that the same bene- 
ficial result would follow a treatment in London, 
she would curl a disdainful lip, and laugh her 
adviser to scorn. Yet if she would but walk a 
few miles every day, and drink, say, a couple of 
pints of hot water, she would gain the same 

9 
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benefit as her favourite " bad " would give her. 
Wealthy women suffering from stone in the 
kidney frequent Oontrex6ville, and swear by it. 
They could be relieved just as effectively in Eng- 
land, were they to adopt the simple and salutary 
" washing-out " plan suggested above. This 
"washing-out" explains the success of several 
so-called " cures," including the far-famed 
grape-cure, the whey-cure and the milk-cure. 
The amount of water in these foods is so large 
that the system is thoroughly flushed by them, 
irrespective of anything else. How can anyone 
expect to keep the body clean if it is not washed 
out regularly? 

" Keep your mind easy and your bowels open " 
is very sound advice, for easiness of mind 
depends to a very great extent on the state of the 
bowels. 

It is said that Napoleon's disaster at the battle 
of Leipsic was due to the fact that he ate a meal 
very hurriedly, which caused an acute attack of 
indigestion. 

The uric-acid-free diet is an attempt to remove 
all foods from the dietary that have been proved 
to contain uric acid or its equivalents. 

According to Haig, it forbids : 

(1) All meats, meat-extracts, gravies, fish, 
fowl, and yolk of egg ; 

(2) All the pulses, e.g.^ peas, lentils, etc. ; 

(3) Mushrooms, asparagus, and watercress ; 

(4) Oatmeal; 

(5) Tea, coffee, cocoa iand chocolate. 
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The same authority places the under-men- 
tioned foods in the following order according to 
their uric-acid content : 

(1) Tea, coffee, meat soups and extracts, sweet- 
bread, liver and kidney ; 

(2) Peas, beans, lentils, pea-nuts; 

(3) Flesh-meat, fish, poultry ; 

(N.B. — These are less harmful when boiled 
than either roasted or fried.) 

(4) Cocoa, chocolate, and yolk of egg; 

(5) Mushrooms and asparagus ; 

(6) Oatmeal and brown bread. 

The vegetarian, who prides himself on not 
eating meat, whence he imagines excess of uric 
acid comes, is perfectly wrong himself in taking 
tea, coffee, peas, beans, and other things, all of 
which are actually more poisonous than meat. 
This is the reason why so many vegetarians suffer 
from rheumatism, gout, and cancer. Tea- 
drinkers are actually more liable to uric acid 
trouble than those who drink wine or spirits, for 
it contains not only thein, but bodies from which 
the purin, which is the "mother" of uric acid, 
is produced. Those who drink strong black coffee 
are in even worse case. Beer has the property 
of producing uric acid in large quantities. 

Few people will agree with Haig in his advice 
concerning milk, for he says that " Skim or 
separated milk is more nutritious than whole 
milk, owing to the removal of the iion-nourishing 
cream." 
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Cheese may be recommended as a valuable 
article of food in the dietetic treatment of uric 
acid. It is also more nourishing than meat, in 
the proportion that two ounces of cheese are 
equal to three ounces of meat. The valuable 
properties of cheese are found in the quantity of 
fats and protein which it contains. There is a 
common idea that cheese is very indigestible. 
The old doggerel 

" Cheese is a mlty elf 
Digesting all tilings but itself," 

contains more rhyme than truth. Experiments 
have shown that cheese is as thoroughly digested 
as any other of the staple foods, and is not likely 
to produce indigestion if taken properly. It is 
only indigestible if taken with meat. Flesh-food 
and cheese should not be taken at the same meal, 
for the latter is a food in itself. However, I am 
afraid the habit of concluding a meal of roast 
beef or mutton and appropriate vegetables with 
a "bit o' Stilton " (or Cheshire) is too deep- 
rooted in the British character to be easily 
abolished. 

Contrary to the general belief, cream cheese 
contains next to no proteid, and so almost no 
nourishment at all. 

There is another popular belief that is quite 
erroneous, and that is that all the nourishment 
contained in an egg is in the yolk. This is 
wrong ; for there is half as much proteid again in 
the white as there is in the yolk. 

Though the digestion of eggs takes place chiefly 
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in the small intestine, a lightly-boiled egg has 
been proved to be more easily digested in the 
stomach than an egg in the raw state. 

Nuts and uncooked fruit are the natural food 
of man, and in an ideal state would be ample for 
all his needs. But under the present conditions 
of civilisation there is hardly anybody who could 
exist on such a diet. It has to be supplemented 
by other nourishing and stimulating foods. Men 
living on fruitarian diet form hardly any uric 
acid, from which it is easily assumed that if we 
ceased to eat meat and cereals the uric acid 
diathesis as one of the principal troubles of man- 
kind would disappear. Unfortunately, we have 
not arrived at that ideal state, or else we have in 
the course of centuries sunk below it and declined 
upon a carnivorous diet ! 

Fruit-salads and cooked fruit of any kind 
(stewed, in pies and tarts, etc.) are bad for the 
gouty and rheumatic on account of the acids they 
contain. 

During the cold weather at least half a pound 
of potatoes should be taken daily to ensure that 
no uric acid should be stored up and cause 
trouble in the spring. Potatoes are rich in 
potassium, an invaluable salt. 

As the morning is the time when the uric acid 
is passed out of the body, fresh fruit, contrary 
to the general belief, should be eaten at night. 

Many people cannot change to a uric-acid-free 
diet without a long preliminary training, for so 
many favourite items have to be knocked off the 
daily bill of fare. But by gradually reducing 
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the amount of meat and cereals taken, an im- 
provement will soon be noted. Let not the 
patient be disheartened because the symptoms 
complained of are worse instead of better. This 
is simply an indication that the poisons produced 
by the wrong diet are gradually being cleared 
out. 

A few good rules for people suffering from uric- 
acid trouble may be summarised thus : 

(1) Avoid butcher's meat, especially the 
glandular organs (sheep's kidney, calf's liver, 
etc.). 

(2) Do not indulge over much in the pulses 
(peas, beans, etc.). 

(3) Tea, coffee, cocoa and chocolate should be 
abandoned, also heavy beers. 

(4) Do not take too much salt. But a lack of 
salt prevents the proper assimilation of food, 
causing such troubles as malnutrition. 

(5) Hot baths, and exercises which induce a 
profuse perspiration, are useful in aiding the 
elimination of uric acid through the pores of the 
skin. Persons with a dry skin, who perspire but 
little, are more liable to uric acid troubles than 
others. 

(6) Take more fatty substances in the diet dur- 
ing the cold weather. 

It may be useful, in addition, to recall the chief 
proteid values in foods. They are : 



Oheeee 
White of eggs 
Nuts ... 
Bread . . . 
Bananas 
Dried figs 
Potatoes 
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to the ounce. 



140 grs 
60-70 
60-70 
34 

8 

18 

8 



Sodium salicylate, which is the sheet anchor 
of the gouty and rheumatic, accelerates the 
elimination of uric acid. 



OBESITY 

Obesity is the bugbear of many women, who 
naturally wish to retain their youthful appear- 
ance as long as possible. And nothing makes a 
woman look middle-aged so much as a multi- 
plicity of chins or rolls of fat upon the abdomen. 
Obesity makes even young people look older than 
they really are, whereas a slender figure pre- 
serves the appearance of youth more than any- 
thing else. 

The condition of obesity is of such importance 
that it has quite a literature of its own. So many 
works have been written on the subject that all I 
intend to do now is to advise the reader on the 
best way of fighting against the encroachments 
of superfluous fat. 

Provided a patient is willing to do as I tell her, 
I have never known a case refuse to re-act to 
treatment. The fat woman who says, " Diet is 
no good to me ; I have tried lots of diet cures, and 
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I am as fat as ever," is not speaking the strict 
truth. Fat — that is to say, superfluous fat — is 
only the reserve tissue which has been laid down 
in the body by excess of food. No one can get 
fat who takes no food, in spite of disease of the 
thyroid gland, and no one who is fat can reduce 
her weight permanently without strict dieting. 

Bergon6 treatment, massage, Turkish baths, 
thyroid gland, Epsom salts, and so forth, all help 
to reduce the fat ; but if this is the only treatment 
followed, the fat will return again in a very short 
time. To remain thin — or, at least, pleasingly 
slender — a woman must change her habits. Most 
of the patent medicines which are sold for obesity 
reduce weight by either causing indigestion, so 
that the food taken is not properly assimilated, 
or by acting on the bowels and removing waste 
tissue from the body. 

There is a book called " Secret Eemedies," 
which is interesting reading for those who are 
dazzled by the glowing advertisements, setting 
out the virtues of certain patent medicines. 
Based on analyses made for the British Medical 
Association, this interesting volume shows what 
these belauded specifics are made of and what is 
their original cost. 

The belief that sucking lemons will make one 
thin is widespread ; and this may account for the 
fact that the chief ingredient in two of the most 
popular anti-fat remedies is citric acid. The 
other popular illusion is that bladderwrack, 
which is a common sea weed, is capable of reduc- 
ing corpulency. It is hard to imagine how it 
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gained this reputation, but it may be because it 
contains, like most sea weeds, a small proportion 
of iodine. 

As a matter of fact, in Ireland, where they 
understand the rearing of pigs, it is given to 
those useful animals to fatten them ! 

The following particulars of some patent fat- 
reducing medicines, taken from " Secret Reme- 
dies," 1909, may be of interest to those who have 
tried them. 

Antipon. 

Analysis shows the liquid to be a solution of 
citric acid in water, of the strength of 39.3 grains 
in a fluid ounce. The bottle, containing six-and- 
a-half fluid ounces, costs the public 2/6, and the 
estimated cost of the ingredients for that 
quantity is IJd. 

Russell's Anti-Corpulency Preparation. 

The bottle, which holds twelve-and-a-half fluid 
ounces, costs six shillings. 
The analysis shows : 

Citric acid 37 grains. 

Iron and ammonium citrate ... \ grain. 

Rectified spirit 2 minims. 

Water To 1 ounce. 

The estimated cost of the ingredients to make 
up a bottle of the capacity given is 2Tijd. 
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Trilene Tahlefs. 

These tablets are advertised in boxes which 
cost the purchaser half-a-crown, and contain an 
average of 66 tablets. 

Analysis proved them to contain 3 per cent, 
(dry weight) of fucus vesiculosus, a kind of sea- 
weed. The estimated cost of the ingredients is 
one-fortieth of a penny. 

But it would be waste of time to give further 
analyses of anti-corpulency patent preparations. 
Let the above suffice as a sample of the rest, of 
which there are dozens, all liberally advertised, 
with heart-rending pictures showing a female 
Daniel Lambert " before taking " converted into 
a fascinating person with a sylph-like figure 
" after taking." 

One can only advise women who wish to be rid 
of their superfluous fat not to be misled by high- 
faluting testimonials, but to rely on a rational 
mode of living to counteract the tendency to 
accumulate superfluous tissue. Massage and 
manipulation of the thyroid gland does more to 
reduce fat than taking thyroid gland tablets, but 
this treatment must be undertaken only by a 
medical man who thoroughly understands what 
he is doing. 

Remember that no very fat person can be quite 
healthy, though feeling in perfect health and as 
fit as the traditional fiddle. Very fat babies, 
though they may be the pride of their mothers 
and the admiration of the neighbours, are all the 
same unhealthy babies. The same rule applies 
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to the animal kingdom. Animals, such as oxen 
and pigs, artificially fattened by overfeeding are 
diseased. 

Here is a list of simple rules to be followed by 
any woman who wishes to reduce her weight : 

(1) Don't sleep too much; 

(2) Never sleep in the daytime; 

(3) Eat as little as you can ; 

(4) Eat as seldom as you can; 

(5) Never eat unless you are hungry, and do 
not confuse true hunger with the false 
hunger which arises from indigestion. 

(6) Don't drink with meals ; 

(7) Don't take alcohol ; 

(8) Don't smoke ; 

(9) Don't be lazy ; but take plenty of exercise ; 

(10) Don't eat fat-producing foods, such as 
pork, ham, bacon, butter, salad-oil, etc. 

(11) Eat very little salt ; 

(12) Substitute saccharine for sugar. 

Two of the greatest authorities on reducing 
obesity advocate different styles of diet; for, 
whereas Banting advises a proportion of J fat, 
Ebstein recommends a proportion of 3, which is 
twenty-four times as much. But all authorities 
agree that starches and sugars should be reduced 
to a minimum. 

Dr. Lorand, the celebrated savant of Carlsbad, 
who wrote a bulky book on ways in which old age 
may be deferred, remarks that obesity is seldom 
found in people who live on a vegetarian diet. 
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Carbohydrates can be taken in large qnantities 
without producing obesity, if only meat is not 
taken at the same time in more than a limited 
amount. 

But a vegetarian diet does not suit everybody, 
and some of the foods which even strict vege- 
tarians allow themselves are eminently fat-pro- 
ducing. In addition to the foods already 
enumerated, the person with a tendency to 
obesity should avoid white bread, sweet biscuits, 
pastry, cakes, cheese, rice, potatoes, macaroni, 
puddings, custards, ices and sweets. Peas, 
beans and lentils are fat-forming; and so are 
eggs, liver (calf's, sheep's, chicken's, etc.), and 
brains. All these abound in oily matter. 

The Charaka Samhita, discussing the burden 
of corpulence, says : 

" In consequence of the fat, which pre- 
dominates in the corpulent man, existing in con- 
test with phlegm, and therefore of its attribute 
of emitting secretions, and lastly, in consequence 
of a corpulent man's inability to bear or go 
through exercises of any kind, there is excess of 
perspiration in him. In consequence of his 
digestive fire being very strong, and of there 
being excess of wind in the bowels, there is excess 
of hunger in him, also excess of thirst. 

" In consequence of the ducts being all covered 
with fat, the wind in special, wandering through 
the bowels, stirs up the digestive Are, and caus- 
ing it to burn fiercely, consumes whatever food is 
taken. For this reason the corpulent man very 
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speedily digests the food he takes, and desires to 
take food at very short intervals. Fire and wind 
cause severe afflictions in his system, and con- 
sume the corpulent man, even as a forest con- 
flagration consumes a forest." 

When we consider that this was written many 
years ago, it opens our eyes to the fact that 
obesity has been recognised from time im- 
memorial as a disease. Secondly, we realise that 
even in those far-off days they were aware that 
false hunger was really " flatulent dyspepsia." 

It is time that the ordinary person of to-day 
began to use what reasoning powers he has to 
acknowledge that a person carrying about with 
him (or her) four or five stones of superfluous 
fat cannot be starving. I have often heard such 
a person complain that although she does not 
" eat enough to keep a canary alive," she can- 
not reduce her weight. 

In the next breath she is worrying and wonder- 
ing about her meals, and will say without a smile 
that she is famished. 

Anyone, under proper medical care and super- 
vision, can reduce her weight to normal limits 
without any danger; and when she does so she 
will feel a different person and lose all her com- 
plaints. 

Massage is an excellent thing for reducing 
obesity, as it helps to get rid of the waste pro- 
ducts, and augments the processes of oxidation. 
The flow of blood is artificially increased, by local 
irritation of the skin. Thus the blood is drawn 
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away from the congested organs and is better dis- 
tributed throughout the body, " Swedish drill " 
is also a good thing; and it is generally recog- 
nised that exercise is sovereign in reducing 
weight. Unfortunately, people burdened with 
an excess of fat are generally disinclined for 
exercise, which brings us up against a blank wall. 
The woman who sincerely wishes to get rid of the 
disfiguring and charm-destroying fat will, how- 
ever, force herself to take exercise whether she 
likes it or not. If tennis is too rapid and 
strenuous a game, try golf. Walking is the best 
exercise of all ; and dancing may be beneficial. 
It has been noticed, curiously enough, that fat 
people are generally good dancers. 

Exercise promotes the process of oxidation, and 
thus reduces obesity. 

It will have been noticed that one of my 
" twelve commandments " for the fat, given 
above, concerns the consumption of salt. Every- 
body, even the thin, eats too much, though in 
proper doses it is essential. 

Dr. H. L. Harris estimates that the average 
person takes from ten to twenty-times as much 
salt as is required, and this keeps the tissues and 
fluids over- salt. It withdraws water from the 
blood. This affects digestion and assimilation, 
promotes deposits in the blood-vessels and the 
joints, robs the heart of the marrow of the tissue 
cells, and tends to bring on premature old age. 
The possible harm of salt can be overcome by 
sufficient water- drinking. 

All physiologists agree that 95 per cept. of the 
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salt taken is eliminated unchanged within 24 
hours ! 

As I have said, corpulency cures should only 
be undertaken with the advice and supervision 
of the medical man. There is nothing that pro- 
duces the appearance of old age more rapidly 
than recklessly attempting an obesity cure with- 
out proper guidance. The fat may indeed dis- 
appear for a time ; but it leaves behind it a lean 
and haggard appearance, pendulous cheeks and 
wrinkles in abundance. 

Fat people never make old bones. 

But a young or middle-aged woman inclined to 
corpulence can, by a strict diet, by plentiful 
exercise and by certain drugs and treatment, 
aided by a little self-control and self-denial, enter 
the race of life without a handicap. 

Roughly speaking, there is, or should be, a 
definite relation between weight and height ; but 
I am opposed to it being taken too literally, for 
many healthy people are a long way out of the 
rules laid down. 



Height. 



Weight. 







Male. 


Fen 


lale. 


5ft. 


4in. 


9st. 131b. 


9st. 


21b 


5ft. 


6in. 


lOst. 51b. 


9st. 


131b 


5ft. 


Sin. 


.. list. lib. 


list. 


31b 


5ft. 


lOin. . 


12st. lib. 


12st. 


61b 


6ft. 




12st. 101b. 


13st. 


51b 
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COMMON COLDS 

Rudyard Kipling said that there were nine- 
and-sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, and 
every single one of them is right. There are even 
more ways of curing a common cold, if we listen 
to our friends and acquaintances when we are 
suffering in this way ; and every one of our 
amateur advisers is quite sure that he is right. 

Some recommend ammoniated quinine, some 
cinnamon, while some pin their faith to such 
" old wives' remedies " as boiled onions, hot 
mutton broth, tansy tea, camomile tea, or 
mustard-and-water to the feet, and tallow to the 
nose. 

A favourite prescription among the un- 
regenerate instructs the patient to go to bed, put 
a hat on the bed-post, and drink hot Scotch 
whisky till he can see two hats. In its after- 
effects this remedy is likely to be worse than the 
disease it was intended to cure. 

At the present time the most usual treatment 
of a chronic cold is by vaccines. 

Were we to diet properly we should not catch 
colds at all, which would be an easy solution of 
the problem. It is only because most people 
over-eat or indulge in the wrong foods, or both, 
that the average person is so subject to colds. 

I think it was Mark Twain who said that he 
could cure any cold in the world if the patient 
would follow his advice and take nothing but 
water for from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 
In this the famous humorist was not joking ; and 
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there is, in fact, much truth in what he says. 
When a patient tells me that she has had a cold 
for several weeks, and cannot " throw it off," I 
know without any more questions that she has 
been dieting wrongly. 

Anyone suffering from a cold who stays in bed 
in front of a fire and takes milk foods and invalid 
diet generally has not so much chance of getting 
rid of a cold as the person who braves the out-of- 
doors weather but does a one or two days' fast. 
If the patient cannot summon up the courage to 
go without food altogether till the cold has been 
thrown off, she should take nothing but fruit. In 
addition to this, she should keep the nostrils quite 
clean by douching them at frequent intervals 
with salt-and-water. 

There was a wise saying of our grandmothers 
which ran : " Feed a cold and starve a fever." 
This has been wrongly interpreted as positive 
advice by literally-minded people, who have pro- 
ceeded to " feed up " when afiflicted with a cold. 
The true inwardness of the saying is very much 
the reverse. It really means " Feed a cold, and 
you wOl have to starve a fever." 

The best cure for a cold is fasting, with plenty 
of cold water to drink. Thus the body will be 
thoroughly flushed, and also have a chance to 
throw out the poisons which give rise to all the 
ills that flesh is heir to — or nearly all. 

People who habitually live in over-heated 
rooms, mufle themselves up in heavy clothing, 
and are afraid of fresh air, are those who are the 
most subject to colds. Some years ago there was 

lO 
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an outcry against the low-cut blouses which 
young women wore in the coldest weather. They 
were even called " pneumonia blouses," and the 
timid alarmists predicted all sorts of bronchial 
and lung troubles for the daring damsels who 
went out into the cold street thus arrayed. It 
was proved subsequently that they suffered from 
colds to a much less degree than the girls who 
muflled themselves up in scarves and tippets. 

The members of Nansen's Expedition to the 
North Pole never suffered from colds as long as 
they were in the Polar regions. 



BACKACHE 

" Backache," as it is popularly called, is one 
of the common complaints of women; and the 
text-books give dozens of causes for it. The great 
majority of backaches are caused by uric acid, 
due to incorrect diet. Rules for the elimination 
of uric acid from the system are given in my 
section on the subject, so we need not go into that 
here. 

Another very frequent cause of backache is 
lack of exercise, which allows certain muscles to 
become contracted and pinch the nerves. 

I have never found any of these cases fail to 
respond to a proper diet and manipulation of the 
spine. 

On the other hand, the backache may be due to 
some definite disease, such as an affection of the 
kidneys, or a tumour pressing on the nerves, 
or a misplaced womb. To say that such 
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organic and mechanical diseases could be cured 
by dieting and exercise would be so flagrantly 
untrue as to be ridiculous. 

Bright's disease, a stone in the kidney, cancer 
of the bowel, or a backward displacement of the 
womb, can only be dealt with by proper treat- 
ment, though in all these cases diet and exercise 
play an important part in alleviating the 
symptoms. 

Another common cause of backache is oxaluria. 
For the cure of this the following diet-sheet 
should be strictly adhered to : 

The foods allowed are — Meat of all kinds, fish, 
chicken and other poultry, milk, eggs, 
sugar, butter, wheat, rice, biscuits, peas, 
asparagus, onions, lettuce, cauliflower, 
pears, peaches, grapes. 

The foods forbidden are — Tea, coffee, cocoa, 
figs, potatoes, beetroot, French beans, 
tomatoes, plums, rhubarb, spinach, straw- 
berries, raspberries, and gooseberries. 

Never neglect a backache, for it may be the 
red flag of danger which Nature hangs out to 
warn you to seek medical advice at once. 

Always remember that if a disease is taken in 
good time, it may be cured ; but if it is neglected 
and left too long it may prove to be incurable. 



CHAPTER XI 

DIBT AT CRITICAL PERIODS 

It cannot be doubted by any man who has studied 
the subject that women at various periods of life 
can be substantially benefitted by care and ap- 
propriate treatment. Most women accept with 
exemplary resignation much suffering at their 
menstrual periods. They blame " Nature " for 
the pain and discomfort, without for one moment 
reflecting that their mode of living must have its 
effect on their general health. Great pain and 
excessive flow at the times indicated can often be 
obviated by a strict course of diet, with plenty 
of proper exercise and fresh air. According to 
Haig, great relief from discomfort can be 
obtained by radically reducing the amount of 
fluid taken a day or two before a period is due. 

Scientists have noted an intimate connection 
between the sexual organs and the digestive 
apparatus, thus showing how important it is to 
diet properly during the period. Prof. Fleischer 
noted a sluggishness in digestion at this time, 
improving after menstruation. Besides digestive 
troubles, neuralgia and hyperaesthesia of the 
stomach often afflict women during the men- 
strual period. 

The period of pregnancy may be made easy and 

148 
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pleasant by a proper diet. Morning sickness and 
other discomforts are either absent altogether or 
only present in a very slight degree. 

In my book " Twilight Sleep " (Butterworth 
and Co.) I discuss the question of getting fit for 
a confinement. I found out that a woman who is 
fat and overfed will have — other things being 
equal — a much harder confinement than one who 
has been careful to diet, to take regular exercise 
and to obtain plenty of fresh air daily. 

By thus taking proper care during the period 
of pregnancy, the disparity in the size of the 
baby's head and the pelvic outlet of the mother 
is lessened, and the bones of the unborn are more 
easily moulded. Before giving birth to a child 
a woman should rid her body of all superfluous 
fat, and the risk of auto-intoxication. For un- 
counted centuries it has been the custom to " feed 
up " a pregnant woman by giving her extra and 
more stimulating diet with the idea of 
strengthening her for the ordeal of labour, and 
also to enable her to feed the child properly. 

This idea, fostered and nurtured by the lay 
public, has been either encouraged or tacitly 
acquiesced in by the medical profession. Modern 
knowledge on diet has proved that no good can 
result from taking an excess of food at any time, 
especially if it contains much proteids. A man 
in training for a championship in any branch of 
athletics tries to reduce his weight by exercise 
and by diminishing the amount of food. But a 
woman, training for the greatest trial of endur- 
ance in her life, is told to increase the amount 
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of food she takes at ordinary times ! Naturally, 
if this advice is followed, she suffers from morn- 
ing sickness, indigestion, constipation and even 
eclampsia. 

A pregnant woman, like any other woman, 
should never eat unless she is hungry and should 
never be tempted to partake of savoury dishes. 
Extra food, and of the wrong sort, only clogs 
the machinery of the human body, just as too 
much oil, or oil of the wrong consistency, clogs 
the engines of a motor-car. 

Let the prospective mother take her meals 
regularly, not more than three in the course of 
the day, though two would be better. 

The diet should be light, consisting chiefly of 
fruit and green vegetables. Eggs, fish, fowl or 
butchers' meat should only be taken once a day. 
Milk foods are bad, for the reasons set forth in 
detail in another chapter. Alcohol, tobacco, and 
strong tea or coffee should be avoided. 

Dr. Chalmers Watson conducted a series of 
experiments on the effect of meat diet on rats, 
and found that on such a diet a general deteriora- 
tion was noticeable in the animals. Stunted 
growth, sterility, diminution of lactation, with 
a high death rate among the young rats, were the 
chief signs noticed. 

Speaking on the question of diet in pregnancy, 
Dr. Abramowski, the well-known authority, 
says that he has had repeated opportunities of 
observing how under a restricted diet the difficul- 
ties of pregnancy seemed to melt away. "Vomit- 
ing and constipation, nervous disturbances, and 
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kidney trouble were prevented; the quantity of 
water which surrounded the unborn babe, and 
the size of the child's head, were kept within 
moderate limits. Ultimately the confinements 
themselves passed off in such an easy and natural 
way that the Bible almost seemed disproved in 
the passage : 

" In sorrow thou shalt bring forth children." 

If we are what we eat, then babies are what 
their mothers eat! 

Inability to nurse her children is a charac- 
teristic of the modern mother; and this, too, is 
due in a large measure to a wrong diet and an 
unnatural life. 

We know that the feeding of cows has an in- 
fluence on the quality of the milk, and there is 
not the slightest doubt that the modern woman 
would give her child more and better milk were 
she to eat more natural foods. 

Fresh fruit, green salads, and water make 
better milk than meat, fish. Guinness' stout, 
cream, and so forth. 

When one hears of young babies being given 
raw beef juice, can one wonder that they suffer 
and that appendicitis is becoming more common 
every day? In the British Medical Journal it is 
pointed out that in China, where the diet con- 
tains little or no meat, appendicitis is practically 
unknown. 

It is wise to bring up children to the age of 
seven without resorting to any flesh-food or 
extracts. 
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STERILITY AND DETERMINATION OF SEX 

A proverb, full of the wisdom of the 
immemorial East, says, "A fat man makes a poor 
husband." Similarly, a fat woman makes a poor 
mother. Very fat people seldom have children. 
Many cases are on record of a married couple, 
desiring a child, undergoing operations and 
various other treatments without the wished-for 
results. 

Their hearts' desire could have been realised 
without any operation, if they had had the moral 
courage to take a strict course of dieting. Both 
husband and wife, of course, must agree to follow 
it out strictly. 

The determination of sex is far too vast a sub- 
ject to be entered into here as fully as its im- 
portance deserves ; but from ancient times it has 
engaged the attention and attracted the re- 
searches of philosophers, scientists and others. 
Life would have been very different for many 
people if it had been possible to produce a son or 
daughter at will. It is not too much to say that 
the whole face of the world might have been 
changed if sons instead of daughters had been 
granted to certain great men. 

Anaxagoras believed that the ability to pro- 
duce male or female children belonged to the 
right or left side of the body. He held that the 
right ovary and testicle produced a male, and 
the left a female child. Another theory is that 
the sex of the child will be the opposite to that 
of the parent whose strength is increasing, and 
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the same as that of the parent whose strength is 
declining. 

Dr. Sylvan considers that the main influences 
on the causation of sex to be 

(1) The comparative strength of the parents ; 

(2) The moment of conception— whether before 
or after menstruation ; 

(3) The influence of suggestion. 

Therefore, to produce a boy you must get your- 
self very fit; and your husband must take no 
special physical exercise and leave off sport for 
some time. Then the conception must take place 
during the week following the period. Finally, 
you must concentrate to the fullest extent on 
having a boy and follow Coup's method. 

There are many other theories on the question, 
some advocating the use of stimulating and other 
natural foods. But as nothing has been proved 
conclusively, it would be waste of time to enter 
into them more fully. 



DIET IN MIDDLE AGE 

Middle-age is the period when the system re- 
quires less food, but it is an unfortunate fact that 
people after forty tend more and more to think 
of the pleasures of the table. As a consequence, 
they are tempted to eat much more than is 
needed ; and suffer from all kinds of digestive and 
intestinal troubles. The jaded palate requires 
to be tickled with all kinds of rich, savoury and 
stimulating dishes; iand the enfeebled digestion 
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is sadly over-worked. A strictly-regulated 
dietary is even more important in middle-age 
than in youth, if health is to be preserved. 

If a woman is as old as she looks, surely a 
woman should do all in her power to retain her 
youth as long as possible. One of the chief 
means of doing this is to regulate the diet. 

The following words of wisdom, written by an 
American, should be read, learnt, and thoroughly 
digested : 

" Perhaps some of you have wondered why 
persons who have reached middle age usually 
grow stout. The reasons are not far to seek. 
Up to about the age of forty, the body is develop- 
ing, although active growth ceases in the early 
twenties, but after forty degenerative changes 
begin to take place and less exercise is usually 
taken ; consequently the body does not need the 
same amount of food that it did before that age 
was reached. 

" After forty an effort should be made to main- 
tain your weight at the normal for your height 
and age. If you will eat slowly and chew 
thoroughly, you will find less food will be 
desired. Besides cutting down the amount of 
food, be sure to take plenty of exercise. In this 
way many of the degenerative changes can be 
postponed and life thus materially lengthened. 
Green vegetables are valuable in the diet and act 
as filling material. Coarse foods also do this 
and do not tend to increase a person's weight. 
Bread, butter, cream, sugar and starchy foods do 
increase the weight. 
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" The great trouble with many of us is that we 
live to eat, instead of eating to live. In other 
words, we allow our palates to tempt us to eat 
a great deal more than we really need. How 
many of those ' listening in ' to this talk who have 
passed the dead line of forty arose from the table 
to-night feeling that they could have eaten more? 
Those who did not and who are much over their 
normal weight for their age and height may well 
be said to be literally ' digging their graves with 
their teeth.' From a series of over half a million 
people, who were accepted and followed by life 
insurance companies, it was found that for every 
pound overweight there was 1 per cent, increase 
in mortality for those in the middle-age period of 
life. 

" The organs of the human body will stand a 
remarkable amount of abuse, particularly during 
the earlier years of life, but if constantly called 
upon to do an extra amount of work, they will 
eventually break down. Diabetes is often caused 
by excessive or faulty diet, and certain forms of 
Bright's disease may also be due to similar 
causes. Suitable diet laid down by a competent 
medical authority is the best treatment for 
diabetes and may even prevent its occurrence. 

" Find out what your normal weight should 
be for your age and height and then make it a 
point to see that this weight is maintained but 
not exceeded. Not only will your health then 
be better, but you will feel better and be able to 
do more with less effort." 



CHAPTER XII 

CONCLUSIONS 

To recapitulate, let us recall the words of Sir 
Lauder Brunton, who was accustomed to say to 
some of his patients that he did not know any 
organ more abused or more long-suffering than 
the stomach. Sometimes, he went on to say, 
the stomach would go on strike, and then for the 
rest of the body the consequences were very 
serious indeed. Sir Lauder was wont to aver 
that he did not wonder at all that the long-suffer- 
ing stomach went on strike; he only wondered 
that it did not do so many times more often than 
it did. I suppose that most of us can remember 
the fable of "The Belly and the Members." 
^sop, the lame fabulist, tells in this instructive 
fable, or allegory, how some of the members took 
some dire offence against the conduct of the belly. 
To them it appeared fat, useless and indolent, 
and so they dubbed it. In conclave assembled, 
they resolved to grant the belly no more of the 
supplies which they had to procure. 

The hands protested that they would neither of 
them lift a finger to handle the supplies which 
alone kept the belly from starving. On their 
side, the teeth, all thirty-two of them, vowed that 
they would never more chew another morsel of 
food for the use of the belly. All the rest of the 
members spoke in a similar strain. 

IS6 
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This went on for a short while ; but it was not 
very long before the rest of the members ruefully 
discovered that the stomach was not only a very 
highly respectable part of the human anatomy; 
but that, owing to its use in the body, it was quite 
indispensable for their welfare, and ought to be 
treated with due respect accordingly. 

^sop, though he was but a slave, and lame, 
was a genius in his way ; and in this fable he has 
summed up for us a great physiological truth. 
When we have ill-used our stomachs so that it 
has no alternative but to go on strike, it waves 
the red flag of danger in many and various ways. 

One way is to resent the food which it is given, 
and to reject it by way of vomiting. Another 
way is to pass the food on to the hard-worked 
intestines, which in turn endeavour to evacuate 
it from the body. This produces diarrhoea. 

Another way in which the stomach may show 
how displeased it is consists in causing colic, or 
in popular parlance, " stomach-a<jhe." In 
another case, the stomach may " lay down 
tools." That is to say, it may refuse to work. 
The food, therefore, does not undergo the process 
of digestion, with the dire results that it lies in 
the stomach, ferments, and thus causes the un- 
comfortable condition of flatulence, and so forth. 

On the other hand, if the stomach happens to 
be in a good humour, it may do a little — a very 
little— work. It will partially digest the food 
given to it to deal with, with the result that the 
said food lies in the stomach, perhaps for many 
days, and this causes constipation, which is the 
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parent of many ills. As everybody knows, it is 
the peculiarity of all strikers to object to the 
amount of work they have to do for the amount 
of pay they have to receive. This is the be-all 
and end-all of all the strike movements with 
which the industrial world has had to contend. 

The stomach, after all, is a human organ ; and 
like human beings, resents anything that is '* not 
fair." 

Even a worm will turn, and we must expect 
the same from an ill-treated stomach. 

Another reason why the stomach goes on strike 
and will not do its duty is that it, very naturally, 
considers that every other part of the complex 
human organism should do its own proper share 
of the work of keeping the body going. 

When our food is bolted, and does not go 
through the proper process of thorough mastica- 
tion, the stomach, as is natural, considers itself 
imposed upon. It thinks that t;he teeth have not 
" played the game " in neglecting or ignoring 
their proper duty of mastication. 

The stomach, a hard-working and long-suffer- 
ing organ, is a real sportsman ; and will not strike 
unless it has reason to think that it is being un- 
duly imposed upon. 

When the stomach has really gone on strike, 
there are various ways of appeasing it, and 
getting it into a better frame of mind. We may, 
in fact, resort to various expedients. 

One of them is a simple one : 

We may give it a rest ! 

This is the best policy of all ; but, human 
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nature being what it is, it is generally the very 
last we think of carrying out. 

We may compromise. A celebrated statesman 
once said that the English people have a genius 
for compromise; and we may give the ill-used 
stomach rather less work to do by taking more 
digestible food, such as Benger's Food, and other 
pre-digested foods of the same kind. Alterna- 
tively, we may call upon the teeth to do their 
proper work on behalf of the stomach, and to 
masticate the food thoroughly before sending it 
on for the stomach to do its own work. 

Then, again, the doctor may be called in to help 
the stomach by stimulating it before meals with 
bi-carbonate of soda, and a bitter. He may also 
assist it after the meal with digestive prepara- 
tions, such as pepsin. 

But if we take too much in the way of fluids, 
we dilute the gastric juice and so make the work 
of the stomach much harder. To obviate this 
state of things, no fluid should be taken for from 
two to three hours after the meal, for it must be 
remembered that the stomach is " in revolt," and 
will not work as well in this state as in its normal 
condition. 

Another method of helping the stomach when 
it is in trouble is to lie down, if practicable, for 
an hour after any meal, and tie a strip of flannel 
half-a-yard broad, or, alternatively, a towel, 
twice round the abdoiuen so as to give full sup- 
port to it. 

I have now enumerated several methods of 
dealing with a recalcitrant stomach. If this 
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organ remains stubborn and obdurate, like a 
naughty child, in spite of all you can do to assist 
it, then it may be necessary to wash it out and so 
get rid of most of your bacteria and ferments. 

Having emptied the stomach, we find it neces- 
sary to give it a little rest in order to recuperate 
and get strong and healthy once more. The 
practice of following the " lavage," or washing 
out of the stomach, by giving easily-digested 
food, or food that is pre-digested, is altogether 
wrong. The stomach, like everyone else, needs 
a change. It gets tired of a monotonous diet, 
and this explains why the same aperient that has 
acted before fails after a time. 

Although I consider that no healthy person 
should take an aperient or require one, the fact 
remains that so many people have abused their 
poor insides by over-eating and injudicious selec- 
tion of diet that the only means of procuring a 
daily evacuation is by aiding the bowels by an 
aperient or enema. 

Therefore, when senna fails, try salts. When 
salts are not effective, try rhubarb. In many 
cases of chronic diarrhoea, all astringents fail, 
and small doses of castor-oil succeed. Sir 
Lauder Brunton records one chronic case of 
diarrhoea from Assam which was cured by a 
course of blue pill at night and salts in the morn- 
ing when everything else had failed. 

In this book my endeavour has been to show 
you how to treat your stomach with the respect 
that is due to it, and to prevent it " striking." 

In the event of all your efforts having failed. 
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or if by reason of your indiscretions in eating, 
the stomach has gone on strike, in this book I 
have tided to put before you the best means to 
adopt to induce it to go back to work again. 
Some initial readers may say that my book is not 
consistent and that I have contradicted myself 
on more than one occasion. This inconsistency, 
however, is more apparent than real ; and arises 
from the fact that I have endeavoured to give 
both sides of the question, and not to be too 
dogmatic about my own opinions. For example, 
I am perfectly convinced that every reader, of 
whatever age, would be all the better, healthier 
and happier for following the "no-breakfast 
plan " described in one of my previous chapters. 
But, knowing human nature as I do, I am bound 
to recognise the undoubted fact that few of my 
readers will have the moral courage to follow 
this plan. Nor, indeed, would I recommend them 
to do so except under the supervision of a medical 
man. The fixed habits of many years cannot be 
changed all of a sudden. 

It is a recognised fact that if a man is drinking 
very hard it is unwise to knock him off all alcohol 
at once. The quantity must be gradually re- 
duced. In the same way, for an invalid to get 
into right habits of diet may take a few months 
under constant supervision. 

I have learnt to despise few people more than 
those who condemn, with a few unmeditated and 
disdainful words, something of which they know 
little or nothing. Their opinion is of no value, 
and should never be expressed. I have heard 
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ladies condemn " twilight sleep," vegetarianism, 
and other subjects of which they were profoundly 
ignorant, as though they had given a life's study 
to the questions. It is, perhaps, useless to try 
to impress upon such people that nobody has a 
right to condemn the life-work of any clever man 
without having given, at any rate, a fair trial to 
his theory or theories. 

My own baby has been brought up on three 
meals a day from birth, and she has never had a 
feed between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. When she was 
about ten months old she was given every day 
a mashed-up banana, peach, or nectarine, with 
good results. These results are testified to by 
the leading medical men in London, who have 
examined her, and have acknowledged that she 
is a perfect specimen of a year-old baby. 

Any new idea has to run the gauntlet of abuse 
and ridicule before reaching the goal of popu- 
larity. We see this in many other spheres than 
that of medicine! But, to quote an old and 
homely proverb, " the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating." 

Pacts, like deeds, speak louder than words. 
The number of people who have profited by 
following my advice is the best testimonial. 

When chronic invalids are restored to health, 
and once more know what it is to be vigorous, 
happy and contented, I am quite content to re- 
ceive judgment on the circumstances of their 
recovery. 

It now behoves us to consider why it is a 
common thing to hear an invalid despairingly 
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remark, " I have tried all kinds of diet and none 
has done me any good." 

I have already said that a change of diet by 
itself cannot cure a chronic invalid, though it 
may benefit her to a very perceptible extent. 

Her case may require a preliminary fast of 
from three days to a week. 

She refuses to acquiesce in this, to her, drastic 
treatment and then blames the diet. 

It may be that her intestinal tract is invaded 
by armies of bacteria millions strong, and that 
her whole system is being poisoned by their 
maleficent activities. 

She is advised to have the lower bowel, or 
colon, cleansed and irrigated and to have a course 
of vaccine treatment. 

She proceeds to neglect this advice, probably 
on account of the expense which will be involved 
in carrying it out, but she tries the diet, which 
fails. 

Is it fair or just to blame the diet for this 
result? 

She may be suffering from pyorrhsea, and 
refuse to undergo the extraction of all her teeth, 
which would at once stop the poisoning of the 
whole body by the poisonous pus exuding from 
the gums, some of which is swallowed with every 
meal she eats. 

Should she refuse to have her mouth put right 
and cleansed, though follows the diet, but feels 
no better, can she blame the diet? 

In such a state, if she lived on grapes and nuts, 
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she would still be unhealthy, and her body would 
still be poisoned. 

The above are questions which it is as well to 
face when invalids state that no diet does them 
any good. 

The fact is that patients expect a great deal too 
much of their medical advisers in these days. A 
doctor does not claim to be a miracle-worker, and 
to be able infallibly to cure any disease, however 
serious and far-advanced, with the aid of vac- 
cines and drugs. 

If a motor-car or a piano comes to ruin by 
reason of neglect or overwork or deliberate 
damage, no sane person would blame the manu- 
facturer, who would say, quite honestly, after 
inspecting and examining the damaged instru- 
ment or car, " I am afraid it has gone too far for 
repair." 

Yet it is often seen that a patient in a very 
similar state of " disrepair " comes to the doctor 
and expects him to patch her up and put her right 
somehow in the course of a couple of consulta- 
tions or visits. 

No chronic disease can be cured without the 
loyal co-operation of the patient with the medical 
man, and some sacrifice of comfort and conveni- 
ence on her part. All diseases, even cancer and 
consumption, can be cured if they are taken in 
time. But only too often they are neglected until 
it has grown too late for modern knowledge to 
combat and overcome them. 

Nature is pitiless, but just ; Nature never acts 
unfairly, though inexorable when her laws are 
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disobeyed. No one ever has an incurable disease 
without some premonitory symptoms by way of 
warning. 

If the patient chooses to neglect the warnings 
given by Nature, or to treat the symptoms her- 
self, then she has nobody but herself to blame 
for any consequences that may accrue. Cancer, 
consumption, rheumatoid arthritis, heart disease, 
appendicitis wave the red flag before they become 
established. 

The premonitory symptoms may be only a con- 
stant cough, or loss of weight, or shortness of 
breath, or perhaps constipation, but such 
symptoms when they present themselves, and 
persist, are by no means to be ignored. 

It is extremely difficult for a medical man to 
give disinterested advice; for people are always 
ready to throw slurs upon his motives, and to 
accuse him of a desire for self-advertisement or 
of mercenary motives. 

A short time ago I was consulted on the follow- 
ing subject : the advisability of a man or a 
woman undergoing a thorough medical examina- 
tion at regular intervals as so many Americans 
do. 

I replied that I thought such a plan as Sir 
Napier Burnett suggested in every way advis- 
able. I added that I myself for years consulted 
a dentist every three months, whether I had any 
trouble with my teeth or not. 

I was afterwards reported as saying : 

" In America men think it worth while to be 
medically examined every six months. In Eng- 
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land, however, the rich man waits for a break- 
down before attending to his bodily machine. 
Regularly he will have his car overhauled, or his 
animals inspected by a ' vet.,' or his piano tuned ; 
but he neglects completely to have himself or his 
wife examined in order that incipient disease 
may be detected." 

Shortly after this appeared I was sent a copy 
of a leading article in a newspaper, which con- 
tained the following passage : 

" No doubt this is excellent advice from the 
doctor's point of view ; but the idea of being over- 
hauled at regular intervals before setting out for 
a holiday is not likely to find general acceptance, 
in spite of all the arguments of the doctors." 

This is not encouraging to medical men who 
wish to advise the public on matters which in- 
timately affect their health, and consequently 
their happiness. To thus impute ulterior 
motives to a medical man is very like " hitting 
below the belt." 

The very same argument might be used against 
a medical man who thought it in the interests of 
his patient to advise vaccination, a vaccine 
against influenza, an X-ray examination, or an 
operation. In fact, if this line of reasoning were 
to be carried through to the bitter end, it would 
be impossible for a doctor to tell a patient to come 
back and see him again, even if several consulta- 
tions were necessitated by the nature of the com- 
plaint ! 

I have much too deep a regard for my own pro- 
fession — of which, by the way, practically all my 
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male relations have been or are members— to 
believe that British medical men would ever 
think of advising any line of treatment which 
would prove to the detriment of their patient and 
the benefit of themselves. 

Everything which is written in this book will 
have exactly the opposite effect, for if the advice 
I have herein given is faithfully followed, there 
will be less work for the doctors all round, and I 
shall suffer with the rest. 

That I am correct in my contentions is proved 
by the fact that many people who consider them- 
selves in perfect health, and " first-class lives " 
from the point of view of insurance, are refused 
after medical examination by insurance com- 
panies. 

Nor must people lose sight of that homely but 
veracious old proverb which tells us that one 
swallow does not make a summer. Often, when 
I am giving advice, I am confronted with the 

statement, "But Mrs. has done this for 

years, and she is hale and hearty at 80." 

This, of course, is no argument at all against 

my theories, for Mrs. , so triumphantly 

quoted against me, is only the exception that 
proves the rule. 

You would deem a man unworthy of being 
argued with if he said : " There is no danger in 
being in the firing-line, for I was in it myself for 
four years during the war, and I did not get as 
much as a scratch." 

This is not argument at all, nor logic, nor 
reason ; but foolish sophistry. 
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Similarly, when a man tells me that he has con- 
tracted venereal disease more times than he can 
count, that he has drunk a bottle of whiskj every 
day for 20 years, and for the same period eaten 
four substantial meals a day, and yet feels no bad 
effects, his statement leaves me cold. I am per- 
fectly certain in my own mind that the three 
habits mentioned have in the course of time made 
some impression upon his body, and will in the 
end inevitably kill him. 

Appearances are proverbially deceptive; and 
many a man who looks hale and hearty and the 
picture of health has shocked and grieved all his 
friends by suddenly dying — the result of a wrong 
way of living persisted in over a lengthy period. 

While we are dealing with the deceptiveness of 
appearances, let us consider some of the vege- 
tarians whom we know. People are so fond of 
saying, when vegetarianism is being discussed, 
" Oh, but look at vegetarians themselves ! What 
a lot of weeds they look ! " 

This argument is not only very superficial, but 
also very unfair and unjust. These critics, so 
swift in condemnation, do not stop to consider 
all the facts of the case ; for in all probability the 
vegetarians they so derisively describe were 
chronic invalids, if not actually dying. They 
probably were advised to try vegetarianism as a 
last resort. Many of them will tell you that they 
were given up by the doctors from fifteen to 
twenty years ago. Their appearance, which so 
excites the derision of the unthinking, is not due 
to vegetarianism at all, but to causes connected 
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with their lives before they took up a vegetarian 
diet. In all probability, their former invalidism 
was due to errors and excesses in eating. 

People who have been brought up from their 
earliest years on vegetarian principles are, as a 
rule, much healthier than the average person ; but 
it must also not be forgotten that vegetarians and 
fruitarians can become invalids, either by eating 
too much, eating too often, or eating the wrong 
combinations of foods. 

Until it is recognised that fruit is a food which 
can maintain life, it is useless to attempt to get 
people to make a meal of it. An amusing in- 
stance of the way in which the average person 
regards fruit may be worth recording here. A 
lady once told me that she had had no breakfast, 
yet on enquiring further into the matter, I found 
that she had eaten two apples and' a banana, and 
drunk two cups of tea with sugar and milk. The 
fruit by itself would constitute a very good meal, 
not to mention the milk and sugar. The tea, of 
course, was nothing but a stimulant, and I have 
before pointed out the fallacy of regarding stimu- 
lation as synonymous with nutrition. Yet the 
lady insisted that she had had no breakfast ! One 
can hardly imagine how an educated person could 
make such a statement. 

The fact that a person can eat an inordinate 
amount of food or drink to excess without feeling 
any ill-efifects is not a sign of good health. 

On the other hand, a man who goes in for a 
very moderate amount of food, eschews alcohol, 
and feels well on it, is in good health. 
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Nobody can pretend to be in perfect health wh6 
talks about being " absolutely ravenous " any 
more than the man who tells you that he is 
" dying for a drink " — of alcohol being under- 
stood. 

The people who think that what they call a 
" good hearty appetite " is a sign of good health 
are greatly mistaken. The healthy person is the 
one who can miss a meal altogether without feel- 
ing any distress at the time or ill-eflfects after- 
wards. 

Without occupation nobody can be either 
healthy or happy. As Dr. Smith said, " Absence 
of work is the first step towards the grave." 

Idle people who " do not know what to do with 
themselves," as the popular phrase goes, are 
always discontented, unhappy and capricious; 
and moreover they are always unhealthy. 

Make up your mind to be happy and healthy 
and you will gain your desire. 

Eemember Disraeli's wise words : 

" I have brought myself, by long meditation, to 
the conviction that a human being with a settled 
purpose must accomplish it, and that nothing can 
resist a will which will stake even existence upon 
its fulfilment." 

I have, in this book, sought to deprive the 
reader of nothing which will tend towards the 
joie de vivre. Meats, game, pa.t6-de-foie-gras, 
wines, and even tobacco may be indulged in occa- 
sionally. 

Remember that it is not what you do only occa- 
sionally, but what you do regularly, that counts. 
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Europe in Convalescence ITd 



Alfred E. 
ZIMMERN 

Author of " Tbe Greek Commonwealth," " Nationality and Government." 
Second Edition, enlarged. Demy 8vo. lOs. 6d, net. 

The coDdition of Europe is recognised as the principal issue ^n present-day 
British politick. Nevertheless, the facts on which to found a well-informed 
opinion are not easily available (and the truth has been much obscured' by 
interested propaganda). 

The new and enlarged edition of EUROPE IN CONVALESCENCE attempts 
to meet this need by the addition of iloeumcntary appendieat and critical 
notes, with abundant references to Britisli and foreign literature on the subJscL 

It embodies an attempt, on the part of a trained historian, to apply 
scholarly standards to the discussion of contemporary issues, and to supply 
the reader with the material which will enable him to form an independent 
judgment. 



By C. E. 
BEGHHOFER 



A Wanderer's Log 

With Twelve Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6<I. net. 

Sunday Times. — "Joyous journeying. The fitting adjective is ']oW.j.' The 
wanderer does not profess to be profound, or scientific, though he keeps bis 
eyes open, he is not a sentimentalist, though his sympathy for all sorts and 
conditions of men is not hidden in liis smiling progress through many lands. 
One thing he does, which other travellers also might do : he tells us the 
things about a country, which the onlooker sees on the spot, and often takes 

for granted There is a peculiar interest in his vivid description of 

Smyrna. The stories are told without any affectation in a light and happy 
style ; Mr. Bechhofer makes his characters very human in their talk ; there 
is, indeed, a Ukraine general in the book who might have stepped straight 
eut of DostCBVsky." 
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The Woman Doctor and Her Future 

By LOUISA MARTINDALE, M.D., B.S. (Lond.) 
Senior Surgeon New Sussex Hospital for Women, Brighton, 

Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. With nine lllustratloDS. 

At the moment Women Doctors, their work, the desirability or the un- 
desirability of co-education, the influence of marriage and whether or not it 
Bhould debar them from further practice, are questions very much in the minds 
of the public, both lay and medical. 

THE WOMAN DOCTOR AND HER FUTURE is an attempt to deal with 
these problems in a temperate and just manner. In it the author shows the 
place of women doctors and surgeons in history, their achievements as authors 
of medical works, and as teachers and lecturers of ancient universities, and 
their influence on hospital architecture in mediaeval times. The " decline 
and fall " of the status of women, with the Reformation, the valiant efforts of 
the pioneer women doctors of the last century to obtain education, negotiation 
by the General Medical Council, and public recognition, as well as the present 
work of women doctors in Research, Government and Hospital Service, and 
Private Practice are fully dealt with. 

Daily Mail. — " Dr. Louisa Martindale has written a very interesting book 
about her profession in relation to her sex. Dr. Martindale worthily com- 
memorates the pioneers who stormed the citadel of prejudice in the last 
century." 

Time and Tide. — "Dr. Martindale writes with a straightforward directness 
out of a highly trained and well furnished mind. Should be read by everyone 
interested in the future of medical science." 

Mental Suggestion : what it Doe"** 

Observations based on twenty years' experience and study 

By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D., B.S., M.R.C.S. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

MENTAL SUGGESTION is a burning topic of the day. Essential in educa- 
tion, of immense value in medical treatment, the basis of self-help and mind- 
training, we find this influence at work in the class-room, in the hospital, in 
the consulting room, as well as in the office and the conference chamber ; it 
is, indeed, one of the greatest natural forces at work in everyday life. The 
time has come when everyone should give time to the study and consideration 
of mental suggestion, increased scifentific control of which is going to benefit 
humanity immeasurably, and promises to bring health and happiness into 
a thousand dark corners of the world. 

Certainly it can be said with truth that knowledge about suggestion is 
power. Dr. Edwin Ash's theme in this book is the useful scope of suggestion — 
including, of course, auto-suggestion — in the lives of every man, woman, and 
child ; and he bases his observations on what he has seen it accomplish 
in restoring health, raising the downcast, changing morbid outlooks, com- 
bating worry, and assuaging grief in the course of some twenty years' experi- 
ence. He particularly advances the theory that mental suggestion is the 
master key to many problems of health, religion, mysticism, spiritualism, and 
psycho-analysis; that, indeed, without knowledge of what suggestion is and 
what it does, man will never obtain the greatest advantages possible from the 
use of his inherent mental powers, nor effect links with the djmamic powers of 
the spiritual (metaphysical) world. 
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The Common Sense of Economic Science 

By EDMUND DANE, LL.B. cromSvo. Ss. net.ns: 3 

This book is not only a lucid, but in many respects a new analysis of 
economic problems. It gives economic study a fiesb orientation. As the 
science of material welfare, economics is shown, according to the law of social 
progress, to be linked with political security on the one hand, and with ethics 
on the other. The creation, exchange, and distribution of wealth are dealt 
with in a manner which, while simple, terse, and clear, solves a number of 
apparent enigmas. Mostly these have arisen from the quantitative reasoning 
which by itself is only half the truth. In setting out the functions and re- 
lationships of Capital and Labour, the laws of supply and demand and prices, 
the law of wages and diminishing return, the author gives his conclusions 
salience and lucidity by showing the concurrent importance of qualitative 
facts. In particular the book deals with and resolves the problems of exchange, 
currency, and taxation, and the operations of finance. The subject is both 
stripped of technical difficulty and treated "in the round." It is an 
exposition of economics for th^ million. 



London in Seven Days 



A Guide for People 
in a hurry 

By ARTHUR MILTON. Wltb a Frontispiece by GEORGE BELCHER 
and Four Maps. Crown 8to, 5s, net, 

Paris in Seven Days Watts' "'"''" 

By ARTHUR MILTON With a Frontispiece by GEORGE BELCHER 
and Four Maps. Crown Svo, Ss. net. 

The Lure of Old Chelsea 

By REGINALD BLUNT c™™ 8™! "'""'' sT^' 

London is discovering itself. The last year or so has produced a whole 
shelf of books dealing with the little known byeways and interesting comers 
of the "dear, damn'd, distracting town." Or should one write County? 
It was but natural that this awakening should include a demand for some 
further literature about Chelsea, which is perhaps the most historically 
attractive of all its quarters. THE LURE OF OLD CHELSEA comprises 
a revised selection from the papers by Mr. Reginald Blunt which were included 
in bis two volumes, PAltADISE ROW and IN CHEYNE WALK AND 
THEREABOUT^ — both now out of print. These are here introduced by a 
new preliminary chapter describing a typical stroll through the heart of the 
Chelsea of to-day, from the Royal Hospital and the Physic Garden by Cheyne 
Walk and Carlyle's House to the Old Church, and on to the western riverside ; 
a chapter which will be a revelation to many Londoners of the extraordinary 
wealth and diversity of Chelsea's historic, artistic, and literary memories and 
associations. 

Amongst the subjects selected from the above named volumes are papers 
on Don Saltero's Famous Coffee House, The Chelsea China Factory, &c. 
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Middle Age Health and Fitness 

By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D., B.S., MJl.G.S. 
Second Editloa. Crown Svo. 5«- net. 

Dally Ttlteraph. — " Refreshingly practical and comfortable in tone ; It is 
just tlie book to put into the hands of a middle-aged person of either sex who 
shows signs of valetudinarian apprehensions. With such a reasonable con- 
sultant at his elbow, there is no need for the man of fifty to adopt any new- 
fangled system of auto-suggestion." 

Evening Standard. — " Well written, in excellent style, and is based on 
common sense right through, a common sense and wisdom garnered by long 
practical experience." 

Dally Sraphle. — " A very real contribution to the study of health, and very 
many people may live longer and more happily by following his advice." 



By BERNARD 
DARWIN 

Crown 8to. 5e.net. 



A Friendly Round 

Spectator. — "7 his fascinating little volume. The author has a delightful 
easy style, a keen sense of humour and a supreme knowledge of goU and 
golfers." 

John 0' London's Weekly. — "A Friendly Round" is all about golf, but it is 
not only for golfers. We would recommend it to all readers as a delightful 
little book, full of humour, and written by one who is himself a brilliant golfer 
as well as a writer on golf, admittedly without an equal to-day." 

Punch. — " 1 hese delightful little essays. It is a pure delight to read every 
word that he writes." 

Morning Pott. — " His delightful literary style. We can well believe that 
golfers will devour these pages with avidity. 



Letters to My Grandson on the 
Happy Life 



By THE HON. 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE 
with a Frontispiece. 
Cromi Svo. 4s. net. 



Dundee Courier. — "This pleasant and inspiring book." 

Timet. — " The 'Letters' breathe a wholesome air of sincerity." 

Western Mall. — "An inspiring book . . . this is the third of a noteworthy 
series of letters which the Hon. Stephen Coleridge has addressed to his grand- 
son Antony. These on the Happy Life have a peculiar charm." 
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The Lure of Old Paris 

By C. H. GRIGHTON '""' ■"*" UliwtraMoiw. 

Crown Sto. Sa. net. 

A notable volume on Paris, treated in an entirely original fashion by the 
author of the successful volume of short stories, TALES OF LOVE AND 
HATE. In THE LURE OF OLD PARIS Major C. H. Crichton shows 
how they loved and hated in old times as well as in our own, and those to 
whom old streets, old houses, and old monuments appeal which have beauti- 
ful, horrible, and weird stories to tell, will lose a great deal of pleasure if they 
fail to read this book. 



London Vignettes 



By 
SOPHIE COLE 
With a Frontispiece. Ciown 8to. 4s. net. 

Sraphle. — " Town life of old seen again by created characters of to-day, 
with fine enthusiasm and point. Much of Dickens-land comes into view, as 
well as 'The Beggar's Opera,' Grey Coat Hospital, Madame Tussaud's, and 
Poet's Comer. Sir Walter Besant did this Idnd of ' Let's Pretend ' story 
some thirty-five years ago, and did it decidedly well. So does Sophie Cole, 
here and elsewhere." 

ObiarYer. — " Could not be bettered." 



CHEAPER EDITION. 

The Lure of Old London 

By SOPHIE COLE 
With 9 ninstratlons from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 

Miss Sophie Cole, who writes novels of London Life which lovers of London 
welcome, has, in this volume, given us a series of sketches of bits of old London. 
They are chosen haphazard, and characterised by the personal touch which 
should appeal to those who have an adventurous love of exploring the alleys 
and courts of the great city, its dim old churches and historic houses. THE 
LURE OF OLD LONDON is not of the guide book order, although it may 
serve that purpose for anyone with an afternoon to spare and the need of an 
object for an outing. 

The book is written in the form of letters, and Miss Cole puts her reflections 
on the places visited into the mouth of the " Honourable George," who writes 
to a friend the accounts of his rambles with his oddly chosen companion " Mrs. 
Darling." One day it is Chelsea they visit, another Fleet Street and the City, 
another Mayfair, The Charter House, or the Foundling Hospital. 

DundM Courier. — " Who would not enjoy being led by Miss Sophie Cole 
through the beauty spots of Old London ? " 

Scotsman. — " The Author mounts her ' hobby hone ' with an enjoyment 
which the reader shares." 
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Somerset Neighbours 

By ALFRED PERGIVALL Popular EdlUon. Crown 8to. St.net. 

Dally Mall.—" You will envy Mr. Percivall his Somerset Neighbours. They 
aie charming people full of queer twists and kinks of character with a gift 
for rare expression." 

Dally Newt.—" A picture of real Somerset and true Somerset people." 

rN» '. r 117 By CECIL 

Diet for Women ^'^^^BfcK^^ 

Late Civil Surgeon and Officer Commanding Station Hospital, Dum-Dum ; Surgeon 

In Charge of Native Cantonment and Followers' Hospital, Dum-Dum ; Specialist In 

Midwifery, Diseases of Women and Children, 8th (Lucknow) Division. 

With 2 Illustrations Crowo 8vo. 5s. net. 

This book explains how a woman Can keep healthy during all periods of her 
life by following certain rules as to diet. It also discusses the question of the 
treatment and prevention of disease by altering the amount and quality of 
food eaten. It will be of great service to every woman who cherishes her health 
and no woman should be without it. The question of diet affects every 
woman, and Dr. Cecil Webb- Johnson, whose contributions to the Tjintl on 
this all important subject have created so much Interest and discussion, has 
treated the matter from all points of view. There are many periods in a 
woman's life which call for special diet. These periods of her life are natural 
and should not be accompanied by suffering and abnormal symptoms. 

First Steps to Rugby Football 

By " ALLEYNIENSIS." 
(W. D. Gibbon, D.S.O., M.C., M.A., Headmaster, Campbell College, Belfast.) 
With 58 Illustrations from Photographs and 13 diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 4-s. net. 

Illusirafed Sporting and Dramatic News. — "Excellent value for the small 
sum of four shillings, which is asked for all the compressed wisdom concern- 
ing one of the greatest of all games, of one who is as admirable an expounder 
of its principles and practices in the written word as he is upon the Rugger 
field itself. There can scarcely be a boy but will be the better for having 

read it Both diagrams and illustrations are capitally done." 

Sportsman. — " Every Rugger Man should buy the volume and read it from 
beginning to end. He will learn much from it." 

With the Walnuts and the Wine 

By GILLY. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 

Evening Standard. — " A mellow, jovial book, replete with good stories which 
will amuse even those who have no walnuts and no wine." 

Lord Bellinger : An Autobiography 

By HARRY GRAHAM 

F'cap 8vo. 28. 6d. net 

A popular edition of this delightful book. 
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Itnporta-nt Annottncement 

Concerning 

" that valuable public servant, a Gentleman with a Duster," 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 

MILLS & BOON have now issued a popular and revised edition of 

that remarkable book which became famous in a day, and which has enjoyed 

extraordinary sales in all EngKsh speaking countries, namely, 

THE MIRRORS OF DOWNING STOEET 

By " A Gentleman with a Duster." Crown Svo. 2s. ed. net 

This popular issue includes a new and remarkable introduction, and 
also contains two new portraits never before published, Lord Derby and 
Lord Grey of Fallodon. 

MILLS & BOON are confident that this edition will make a wide appeal. 

MILLS & BOON have also ready a popular edition of 

THE GLASS OF FASHION 

By " A Gentleman with a Duster." crown 8vo as. ed. net. 
This edition bas been largely re-written, and contains a new chapter. 

The success of THE GLASS OF FASHION in Great Britain and America 
has been phenomenal, but not surprising. Very few men have the vision 
and the knowledge and the power to write books like this. 

The Magician's Carpet and 
The Garden of Enchantment 

By CLARENCE AND ALICE PONTING 
With 21 Illustrations. CHEAPER EDITION. Crown Svo. 28. 6d. net. 
Country Life. — " One need not be very old or very wise to appreciate the 
delightfulness of THE MAGICIAN'S CARpET and THE GARDEN OF EN- 
CHANTMENT." 



The Dolls' Day 

With 29 Illustrations by WILL CADBY, i 

Sixtli Edition. 28. 6d 

Dally Graphic.—" It is a pretty phantasy, give . 

by the very clever photographs which point the moral and adorn the tale, 



By 
CARINE CADBY 
With 29 Illustrations by WILL CADBY, and jacket in colour. 
Sixtli Edition. 28. 6d. net. 

Dally Graphic. — " It is a pretty phantasy, given an unexpected air of reality 



Finding a Fairy 



By 
CARINE CADBY 



With 31 Illustrations by WILL CADBY, and Jacket in colour. 
Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 

Dally Telegraph.—" A charming book of fantasy and childhood." 
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The Elizabeth Croly Books 

By the Aotbor o( " The Street that Ran Away " 

A SaiUng We Will Go 

By ELIZABETH CROLY 

Witb a Frontispiece In Colour by CHARLES DIXON, RJ. 
Crown 8vo. Ss. net 

THE STREET THAT RAN AWAY struck an entirely new note In 
children's stories. Elizabeth Croly is not a writer to rave about. Raise youi 
voice and you frighten away the charm. The one safe way to commend het 
extremely delicate work to the public is to say " Try it." One of the best 
judges of children's stories, Mr. Arthur Mee, has spoken of the " loveliness " 
of Elizabeth Croly's work. That is the distinguishing quality of her wit, her 
imagination, her tenderness and her humour. Over all the manifestations of 
her fancy there is this " loveliness," which cannot be defined, and does not 
lend itself to the hysterics of a prospectus. The critic announces it, the public 
must try it. 

Weitmlnster Gazette. — " A Sailing we will Go " is a first rate book of 
adventure, which will appeal immensely to every child who has ever felt the 
tug of the sea. The chief adventurer is a little girl who succeeds in escaping 
from her ordinary self, and in masquerading as a boy upon an enchanted ship 
where she plays captain to a mysterious crew. Her experiences have all the 
authentic thrill without conforming too closely to the traditional type. 



The Lucky Tub 



A CHARMING BOOK OF VERSE 

By 
ELIZABETH CROLY 

With a Wrapper In Colour by HILDA COWHAM. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 
THE LUCKY TUB is a book of verse for children of all ages. Those who 
wear strap shoes, and believe in fairies, and those who wear white beards, 
and relish the ridiculous, are alike invited to have a dip. There are graver 
things provided fur those who think of putting up their hair. However, the 
folk mainly catered for are those who like a story, and hope one day to see 
Ariel astride his bat, and are saving up to buy a white horse and a suit of 
armour, and are perfectly sure Rover could talk if he chose. 

The Street That Ran Away 

By ELIZABETH CROLY 

With Four Illustrations In Colour by R. J. WILLIAMS 
Crown Svo. 5s. net. 

Chlldrtn's Newspaper.-^" Its bright rippling pages fill us with the pure 
delight of childhood. As jolly a fairy tale as children ever had to read." 

Spectator. — " As comical and as full of the unexpected as the title suggests." 

Timet. — " The street in question was stolen complete by the fairies from 
an old town which was being destroyed by the German invasion. And for 
their own purposes and the benefit of the children whom they put to live in 
it they keep on moving it about the world." 

Sunday Express (S. P. B. Mais). — " A remarkable achievement. It Miss 
Croly going to rival Lewis Carroll ? She makes a big bid here." 
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FICXION 

Bound In Clotb. Printed on best quality paper. 
Picture Wrapper*. 

A REMARKABLE DOG STORY 

PRINCE JAN 

ST. BERNARD 

By FORRESTINE G. HOOKER 

Cronn 8vo. 6*. net. 

TInMI. — "His adventures in Califomia make quite a pretty and sometimes 
pathetic story." 
■eotiman. — "An interesting and engaging story." 

By the Author of " The Mystery of the Yellow Room " 

The Amazing Adventures of 
Carolus Herbert gaston ^leroux 

Cronn 8to. Ts. 6d. net. 

Timet. — "A story of a marvellous machine, a submarine e(iuipped with all 
the devices, the absence of which limited the scope of submarines in the war." 

Seottman. — " Carolus Herbert is a dare-devil adventurer, and gets info a 
terrible mess of imprisonments, escapes, aeroplane fighting and evasion, plot, 
counter-plot, seclusion, dash, and undiminished self-confidence and 
Inexhaustible 61an." 

By tlie Author of " Calico Jack " 

117L • ■ L f By HORACE NEWTE 

»» UllllCr • CrownSvo. 7s.6d.net. 

^ Storff Of the Drift Mge 

Yorkshire Pott. — " A book worthy of careful perusal by the adult of either 
sex, if only for its close portrait of the negative side of clean, virile manhood. 
It is a book stron^y and sincerely conceived, frank and fearless, but never 
merely pornographic." 

Mornlns Pott. — "Thoroughly interesting." 

Truth. — "A powerful, well-told story." 

By the Author of " Mary up at Gallrtea " 

Time O' Lilacs and other Times 

By S. G. NETHERSOLE 
Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. net. 

Daadee Courier^ — "This is just the book to make one forget the noise aad 
bnstle of everyday life." 
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A PINE INDIAN NOVEL 



Hindoo Khan % 



MAX JOSEPH 
PEMBERTON 
Second Edition. Crown 8to. 7(. 6d. net 

Dundee Courier. — "Exciting, interesting, and mysterious." 
National Opinion.— "A rattling good novel." 



By the Author of " The Shadow on the Quarter Deck " 

The Incendiaries 

By Lt.-Col. W. P. DRURY, G.B.E. 

Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 

Dally Mall. — "An excellent story of love and adventure in England and 
India." 

MornlnjPost.— "A thrilling story . . . excellent." 

By the Author of " The Tavern and the Arrows " 

A Gamble with Hearts 

By ANTHONY CARLYLE 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Scotsman: — "Sensation follows sensation." 



By the Author of " The Love Chit ' 



Salome's Reputation 

By MAUD MALLET 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Times. — "The reader will be surprised and amused." 

By the Author of " Play'd In a Box " 

Passing Footsteps 

By SOPHIE COLE 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Times. — "Miss Sophie Cole introduces several of her old characters into 
her new story, and a great deal from her old backgrounds of the heart of 
London." 

Dundee Courier.— " Told with the fine feeling and deftness of touch with 
which readers of Sophie Cole's stories are familiar. ... A well told tale." 



MILLS & BUUN'S NEW FICTION 



By the Author of " Gralna of Dust " 

The Orchard Gate 

By ANTHONY CARLYLE 
Crown 8to. 3s. 6d> net, 

A delightful story of thrills, love, and mystery. 

By the Author of " The Man from Nowhere," " Mr. Lyndon at Liberty," 
" The Lady from Long Acre " 

Greensea Island 

By VICTOR BRIDGES 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dally Express (S. P. B. Mais). — " I coastantly meet people who have lived 
to thank me for bringing to their notice the novels of Mr. Victor Bridges." 
Morning Post. — " No one can spin a better yarn." 
John 0' London's Weakly. — " A rattling good yam." 
Passing Show. — " A rollicking yarn." 

By the Author of " The Other Gate " 

Play'd in a Box 

By SOPHIE COLE 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Country Life. — " Here is a book so tender and merry, so full of charm and 
understanding. Humour and fortitude, want and weariness, dull despair and 
fierce temptation, a tender and wise solicitude fighting with selfishness incarnate, 
are the warp and woof of the most live and human book that we have read for 
many a day ; and Miss Cole can sketch with clear, deft strokes the magic of 
dusk in London, and the subtle beauty of Chelsea Reach." 

Aberdeen Free Press. — " A Sophie Cole story has a distinctive atmosphere of 
its own, a kindly, human atmosphere with just the necessary hint of romance." 

On with the Motley 

By HYLTON CLEAVER 

Author of " THE TEMPTING THOUGHT." 

Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. net. 

Times. — " Mr. Hylton Cleaver has successfuUy performed the difficult feat 

of describing a funny man so that he is really amusing to the reader. The 

hero of this very entertaining novel is born a natural clown of the type of 

Alpbonse or Grock. But, like Grimaldi, he did not want to be funny. The 

description of Basil's effort to remove Jennifer's fit of depression is a piece ot 

work which could hardly be better done. Still more amusing are the accounts 

of the scene at the music hall where Basillet in the second bouse prematurely, 

and of the rag at the Tube Station." 

Morning Post. — " This good and entertaining story." 
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MILLS & BOON'S 

Special 3/6 net Novels 

with Jackets, and especially suited to 
Circulating Libraries 

WHEN I WAS A QUEEN IN BABYLON Ross Allatihi 

TALES OF TWO CONTINENTS , Robert Barb 

A BIT AT A TIME Dion Clayton Calthrof 

THE WHITE HEN Phyllis Campbell 

THE ORCHARD GATE Anthony Carlylb 

THE GATES OF HOPE Anthony Carlylb 

GRAINS OF DUST Anthony Carlylb 

THE HOOFSLIDE Anthony Carlylb 

BRY OF HAG FELL Richard Chateh 

THE CYPRESS TREE Sophie Colb 

THE OTHER GATE Sophie Cole 

THE SPEAKING SILENCE Sophib Cole 

A VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT Sophie Cole 

THE MYSTERY OF GOLDEN LOTUS Louise Gerard 

A SULTAN'S SLAVE Louise Gerard 

THE CORAL PALACE Beatrice Grimshaw 

ISLAND TALES Jack Lomdoe 

SMOKE AND SHORTY Jack Londou 

JOHN FITZHENRY Ella MacMahon 

THE LOVE CHIT Maud Mallet 

ROSE IN THE BUD Maud Mallet 

THE FLY IN THE BOTTLE Maud Hallet 

TAKE JOY HOME 8. C. Nethersolb 

THE GENTLE BIGAMIST Horace W. C. Newtb 

THE ROGUE'S PROGRESS Horace W. C. Newtb 

THE EXTRA LADY Horace W. C. Newtb 

TREASURE UPON EARTH Horace W. C. Newtb 

THE TRIUMPH Horace W. C. Newtb 

CREPE DE CHINE W. Edward Stirling 

WHITE SHOULDERS George Kibbe Turner 

CARMICHEL'S PAST Marie Van Vorst 

AFTER DINNER STORIES Marie Van Vorst 

TRADITION Marie Van Vorsi 

JIMMY LAMBERT T. C. Wignall 

EVERED Ben Ahes Williahs 

THE SEA BRIDE Ben Ames Williams 

THE GREAT ACCIDENT Ben Ames Williams 

ROGUES AND COMPANY _^._ _ I. A. R. Wylib 
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Cheap Popular Reprints 

Bound with Picture Jacket. Crown 8vo. 4b. net. 
THE VALLEY OF THE MOON __ „ Jack Lomdom 

Bound witb Picture Jacket. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE LADY FROM LONQ ACRE Victor Bridcbb 

THE MAN FROM NOWHERE Victor Bridgbs 

MR. LYNDON AT LIBERTY ._ Victor Bridges 

THE MYSTERY OF QOLDEN LOTUS Louise Gerard 

A SPANISH VENDETTA Louise Gerard 

BEAUTIFUL END Constance Holme 

THE SPLENDID FAIRINQ Constance HomE 

SMOKE AND SHORTY , Jack London 

HEARTS OF THREE Jack London 

THE LITTLE LADY OF THE BIG HOUSE Jack London 

JERRY OF THE ISLANDS Jack London 

A DAUQHTER OF THE SNOWS Jack London 

THE KEMPTON-WACE LETTERS Jack London & Anna Strunsky 

THE MUTINY OF THE ELSINORE Jack London 

ISLAND TALES Jack London 

SPARROWS Horace W. C. Newtb 

THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN JACK Max Peuberton 

THE SEA BRIDE Ben Ames Williams 

BRODIE AND THE DEEP SEA L A. R. Wylib 

Bound with Picture Jacket. F'cap. 8vo. Sis. net. 

FOOTLISHTS __ Arthur Applin 

WICKED Arthur Applin 

THE QREATER CLAIM Arthur Applin 

MRS. O'H Harold Begbib 

THE DUCHESS, THE ARTIST, AND THE PICTURE BOOK 

Harold Begbib 

A LONDON aiRL Harold Begbib 

THE CRUISE OF THE SCANDAL _ Victor Bridges 

aOLDEN BARB'S VICTORY _ _ - E. C. Bulbt 

THE LUCK OF MAPLEDOWN E. C. Bulby 

IB 
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Bound with Picture Jacket. F'cap. Svo. 2s, net. 

THE CYPRESS TREE .„ Sopbik Colb 

A LONDON POSY Sophie Cole 

THE LOITERINfl HIGHWAY Sophie Cole 

THE GATE OF OPPORTUNITY Sophie Cole 

THE HOUSE IN WATCHMAN'S ALLEY Sophie Cole 

THE PRIDE OF THE FANCY George Edgar 

DAYS OF PROBATION Louise Gerard 

LIFE'S SHADOW SHOW Louise Gerard 

FLOWER OF THE MOON Louise Gerard 

A TROPICAL TANGLE Louise Gerard 

THE VIRGIN'S TREASURE Louise Gerard 

THE WITCH CHILD Louise Gerard 

THE WAVES OF CIRCUMSTANCE Louise Gerard 

THE CORAL PALACE Beatrice Grihshaw 

QUINEA GOLD Beatrice Grihshaw 

CRUMP FOLK GOING HOME Constance Holme 

THE MYSTERY OF THE YELLOW ROOM Gaston Leroux 

BEFORE ADAM Jack London 

THE REDONE Jack London 

MICHAEL, BROTHER OF JERRY Jack London 

THE CRUISE OF THE SNARK Jack London 

THE HUMAN DRIFT Jack London 

WAR OF THE CLASSES Jack London 

REVOLUTION Jack London 

THE IRON HEEL Jack London 

THE ROAD Jack London 

THE JACKET Jack London 

THE NIGHT-BORN Jack London 

JOHN BARLEYCORN Jack London 

A SON OF THE SUN Jack London 

ADVENTURE Jack London 

VOYAGING IN WILD SEAS Mrs. Jack London 

A WOMAN AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS Mrs. Jack London 

JACK LONDON AND HAWAII Mrs. Jack London 

JACK LONDON IN THE SOUTHERN SEAS „ Mrs. Jack London 

THE FLY IN THE BOTTLE _ Maud Mallet 

AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS Constance £. Maud 

MY FRENCH FRIENDS Constance E. Maud 

RED GOLD , ; Roy Norton 

ANCIENT MARINERS Morley Roberts 

THE MADONNA OF THE BEECHWOOD _ Morley Roberts 
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Bound with Picture Jacket. F'cap. 8vo. 28. net. 

IN THE NIQHT Joan Sutherland 

THE EDQE OF EMPIRE „ Joan Sutherland 

BEYOND THE SHADOW Joan Sutherland 

FETTERED (Cephslua'i Son) „ Joan Sutherland 

THE PRICE OF A SOUL Paul Trent 

AN UNKNOWN LOVER Mrs. G. de Horne Vauey 

QRIZEL MARRIED Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizbv 

Bia TREMAINE Marie Van Vorst 

MARY MORELAND Marie Van Vorst 

ALL THE BROTHERS WERE VALIANT Ben AuES Williams 

THE TEMPLE OF DAWN I. A. R. Wylie 

THE DUCHESS IN PURSUIT I. A. R. Wylib 

THE 8HININQ HEIGHTS .._ I. A. R. Wylib 

THE DAU6HTER OF BRAHMA L A. R. Wylib 

THE RAJAH'S PEOPLE I. A. R. Wylib 



Bound with Picture Jacket. F'cap 8vo. 1 s. 6d. net. 

SMOKE BELLEW Jack London 

WHEN GOD LAUGHS Jack London 

TURTLES OF TASMAN Jack London 

CHILDREN OF THE FROST Jack London 

LOST FACE Jack London 

THE aOD OF HIS FATHERS Jack London 

LOVE OF LIFE _ Jack London 

THE HOUSE OF PRIDE Jack London 

SOUTH SEA TALES Jack Lonlon 

THE SCARLET PLAGUE Jack London 

THE STRENGTH OF THE STRONG Jack London 

THE CRUISE OF THE DAZZLER Jack London 

AN ODYSSEY OF THE NORTH Jack London 

LOVE W. B. Trites 



Picture Wrappers; 

THE RAINY DAY Harold Begbie. Is. 6d. ntt. 

CLOSED DOORS Harold Begbie. It. fid. ntt, 

JOHN CAVE W.B. Trites. It. 6d. ntL 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
Outlines of the Calculus Enffnee^kig'stad^nto 

By TERRY THOMAS, MJV., B.Sc, LL.B^ 

Late Scholar of St. John's Ck>Uege, Cambridge. Head of the Military and 
Engineering Side, Halleybury College, Hertford. Crown 8vo. 3s- 6d. net 

This book is intended to provide a course for Science and Engineering 
Students, and also for Candidates for the Army, Navy, and Air Force Entrance 
Examinations. It will also be found useful in preparing boys for the 
Mechanical Sciences, Qualifying Examinations at Cambridge, and similar 
examinations. It has been adopted at Bedford, Haileybury, Harrow, Lancing, 
Trent, Bradford Technical College. &c. 

Encilih Mechanic. — " A very useful help to science and engineering students." 

Letters to My Grandson on the World 

About nim By the HON. STEPHEN COLERIDGE 
Adapted as a School Reader. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

The letters inculcate the habit of observation and of curiosity concerning 
matters of every day experience which are not often dealt with in school books. 

Journal of Education. — " Excellent. ... We can promise any teacher 
success who tries these easy and familiar talks on a class of boys." 

Letters to My Grandson on the Glory 

or CngllSn "rose hon. Stephen coleridge 

Adapted as a School Reader. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 



Before Adam 



By JACK LONDON 

F'cap 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 

A wonderful and thrilling description of how our ancestors lived on this 
planet before man, as we know him, existed ; how language was formed ; how 
primitive weapons were made ; how fire was discovered ; how rivers were 
first crossed, and many other interesting facts. 

A Reform Spanish Handbook 

By A. COZENS ELLIOTT, B.A., Lond. (Hons.). 
Lecturer in Spanish at Loughborough College. Crown 8to. 2s. 6d, net. 

New Educational Catalogue, containing full particulara o' 
all Mills & Boon's Educational Books, now ready' 
ifi 



